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The Original 
Viulutsee 


—America’s favorite and most popular brand. of beer— 






a delicious beverage, nutritious, pure and healthful. Its 


sales exceed those of all other American brands. 


( The King of Bottled Beers. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH. BREWING ASS’N, 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


makes a specialty of bottled beer for 
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family and club use. 


versally reccommended by physicians for the weak and 


convalescent—is the product of this association. 
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A WORD ABOUT 
It is cleaner than Hard Coal, holds fire over 
night without any trouble, but makes a quick 
heat in the morning. It burns down to a fine 
ash, leaving no clinker. 


A ton of Frick Coke goes as far as a ton of 


Hard Coal, hence is more economical, as the 


BES: DeCamp & Co., 
WH Sole Agents in St. Louis, 
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Frick Crushed Connellsville Coke, 


Cross Creek Lehigh Hard Coal. 
Offices ; 712-721 Union Trust Building. 


Telephones | ! F Kee ae. 


price is only $6.25 per ton delivered. fe 
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Tligh Class Paintings 


FROM 
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William Schaus, 


204 Fifth Ave., New York, 


AT 


Noonan & Kocian’s 


617 Locust Street. 
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to Chicago. 


BANNER EXPRESS leaves 9:20 a. m. 


BANNER LIMITED leaves 9:05 p. m. 
MIDNIGHT LIMITED leaves 11:30 p. m. 
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OBSERVATION, CAFE AND LIBRARY CARS. : 
ELEGANT PARLOR CARS. 5) 
COMPARTMENT SLEEPERS. : 
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FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 


The Wabash Lands Passengers in the Heart of Chicago, 


TICKET OFFICE, EIGHTH AND OLIVE. 
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IN THE HIGHER BOHEMIA. 





who enjoyed the anonymous serial that ran 

through the MIRROR this summer, the publisher 
of this paper will issue shortly an attractive edition of that 
remarkable novel, 


“THE IMITATOR.” 


The book is generally understood to be a key novel; 
that is, the characters chiefly figuring in the story are sup- 
posed to be thinly disguised portraitures of distinguished, 
conspicuous, or notorious public personages. In this case 
a startling study of a society celebrity is supposed to be an 
analysis, or rather a merciless vivisection, of that weird and 
wonderful creature, Harry Lehr, whose antics have long 
amused and amazed the swell set of Gotham. A presenta- 
tion, in this book, of a society novelist is guessed by the 
initiated to have reference particularly to the individuality 
of the distinguished Mr. Hobart Chatfield-Chatfield Taylor, 
once of Chicago. But probably the most poignantly inter 
esting treatment of an involved, intricate, unexpected and 


A CCEDING to the wishes of a number of persons 


peculiar individuality is that of the great actor whose per- 
sonality is temporarily usurped by the hero of the novel. 
There is adepth to this study that is wonderful. The 
character is that of aman singularly like Mr. Richard 
Mansfield, and in its delineation the most satisfactory of all 
attempts to explain the mystery that is Mansfield is made by 
the author. The three living personages thus analyzed are 
public characters and the public will be interested to see 
the hidden springs of their being revealed. Aside from 
these character studies, the story-satire is full of clever, 
searching, smart criticism upon society, art, the stage, 
literature. There are several passages of love-making that 
are done in the finest style of the epigrammatic mood. All 
in all, THE IMITATOR is such a novel as has not been written 
before in this country. It is excessively up-to-date, and its 
tone is exactly that of the mad, antic world of the higher 
Bohemia, where Society and Letters and Art mix ina 
strange hodge-podge of brilliantly exotic artificiality. 

Needless to say that the workmanship in the book- 
making will be of the best and up to the superior quality of 
the story-satire itself. The author chooses for the present, 
at least, to remain anonymous. 


tt tt 
REFLECTIONS. 


Cabinet Rumors 
ONCERNING the rumors of changes in the 
* Cabinet and the rumors that there will be no 
changes in the Cabinet, it can be safely 
assumed that there either will or will not be 
removals and appointments. Various newspapers and 
periodicals put forth their Mother Shipton prophecies and 
Weather-Bureau prognostications, and then if they miss their 
guesses, gravely follow with labored explanations as to why 
they were justified in their rash statements. Asa people 
we are too nervously fond of anticipating the future. We 
want to know in April what weather we are likely to have 
in December. As to the Cabinet, it is very well, thank 
you. The President is in the same enviable state. If he 
makes changes the peopie will hear of it in duetime. If 
he decides not to make any changes the information will 
undoubtedly leak out. The bridge will be crossed when 
it is reached. Inthe meantime, as a celebrated, although 
somewhat obsure, philosopher once remarked, “patience, and 
shuffle the cards.” 
se st 


Tetanus and Diphtheria 

More than a half a dozen deaths from tetanus, or lock- 
jaw, in St. Louis, as a result of injections of diphtheritic anti- 
toxin, is anoccurrence calculated to give great joy to those 
persons who have denied the efficacy of the serum therapy 
and of vaccination. The opponents of the serum treatment 
have claimed all along that the injection of the germ culture 
stuff was of no use, though few of them thought that the 
antitoxins were dangerous to life. These deaths in this 
city will offset whatever good may have been done by the 
widely advertised cures as a result of the treatment and the 
bacillus and the germ theories will suffer mightily. Still 
it will probably be discovered that the deaths have been the 
result of circumstances, things and conditions not neces- 
sarily attendant upon serum administration. There can be 
no reason to doubt the great benefit to the world of the 
serum treatment, just as there can be no doubt of the 
efficacy of vaccination in the reduction of the mortality from 
small-pox since the days of Jenner. That tetanus can be 
distributed in the antitoxinjof another disease, surely estab- 
lishes the microbe theory of transmission of disease, still a 
half dozen deaths from tetanus resulting from diphtheria 
antitoxin injection, does not offset the thousands, yes, the 
hundreds of thousands of cases in which the administration 


of antitoxin has checked the progress and caused a cure of 
cases of malignant diphtheria. The investigation of the 
series of deaths referred to in this paragraph, should be 
carried on to the farthest possible limit. The medical 
fraternity of the whole world, and consequently the people 
of the whole world, are interested in learning, if possible, 
how comes such a danger in connection with a method of 
cure hitherto supposed to be free of such danger. The 
St. Louis deaths have a world-wide importance, and it may 
be that they shall be the means, finally, of discovering to 
the human race still further advances in bactereology. 
They may put the physicians on the trail of a cure of 
tetanus, and that would be a great boon. 
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Good Signs In The South. 

THE Southerners are taking kindly to the penny paper. 

The projectors of one cent papers in that section are having 
nothing like the difficulty that was experienced by the 
Scripps family when they began publishing the Chronicle in 
St. Louis. The people wouldn’t look at pennies and the 
big stores ignored them in making change. The Chronicle 
management used to make all its employes accept part of 
their pay in pennies and those employes had many advent- 
ures and even some hard usage in trying to passthem upon 
street-car conductors and others. But now in the city of 
Nashville, Tenn., there has been recently established a one 
cent afternoon newspaper, the News, which seems to have 
leaped into immediate popularity. It carries an impressive 
array of advertising and its exhibit of news isdazzling. Of 
course the paper is Democraticto the last degree. Any- 
thing else would mean the throwing of money into a rat- 
hole. The News is making a fight, however, against the 
established dynasties in its town and is keeping the public 
informed as to some things that were hidden by reason of 
the fact that the older papers regarded the status quo as the 
proper thing. The establishment and prompt success of a 
venture like the News indicates that the “New South” is 
something more than a figure of speech, that 
the innovation, in that section, is no longer  re- 
garded as almost necessarily something to be opposed. 
A new paper in a town is always a good thing. 
The old papers always get to be the organs of the fellows 
who run things to suit themselves in politics and business. 
The new paper must fight for its life and in doing so it 
must show up the bogus quality of many an institution or 
set of well-known citizens. Only by such means are politi- 
cal, business and social monopolies to be broken. The 
Nashville News did not enter upon its battle for existence 
by resort to yellow sensationalism, although it did tell some 
truths about things that woke up the Nashvilleans, and told 
them so strongly and pertinently that it practically routed 
those who would have strangled it at birthh The South 
needs newspapers like the News. Such papers naturally 
afford a medium for the formulation of opinion against the 
old oligarchies. They are themselves indicators of progress 
and they naturally take up new ideas that are frowned upon 
by those elements who are content to let well enough alone 
simply because they are well fixed. When newspapers 
rise up to conbat that form of stagnation and doit with 
dignified force and without scurrility the region in which 
they rise is to be congratulated in all sincerity. 
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Mrs. Roosevelt Denies 
AND now for another shock upon the question of 

women’s clothes and the cost thereof. Mrs. Roosevelt de- 
nies that she ever, ever did say that she gowned herself 
handsomely on $300 a year and that that was enough for 
any society woman to spend on dress. She also declares 
that she did not make one suit of clothes do for three boys. 
A great strain is lifted from the minds of womankind who, 
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for two weeks, have been trying to work out the problem of 


how she did it. If the wife of the President could set such 
a pace then, of course, it behooved other women of lesser de 
gree to follow. Not even the leading lady of the land must 
outdo the other ladies who, but for a mere accidental turn 
of the wheel of events, might, any one of them, be in Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s place, ergo, if “Mrs President” could make 
both ends meet on $300 a year for dress and keep within 
the limits of good taste and fashion then it must be possible 
for other women who have not such great social demands 
upon them to make their $300 a year go as far as that of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Columns have been written, figures tabulated, 
dressmaker’s bills itemized, all to prove that this thing can 
be done. The discussion has affected all classes of women, 
those with more to spend and those who spend not half of 
three-hundred a year, for, reason they, if economy is to be 
the fashion, for heaven’s sake let us keep in the swim, let 
us unpack our garret trunks and go through our scrap-bags; 
we may discover treasures of laces and trimmings and 
Mrs. Roosevelt unearths yearly, 
and make-over our last 
tions of style and beauty the like of which was never seen 
before. But now all this will cease. The garret trunks will 
peacefully repose unmolested and the spiders will roost in 
the corners. The cook and housemaid will glean treasures 
from the scrap-bags and “hubby” will goon paying the 
same old bills over and over again just as he had done for 
years before the Roosevelt economic craze struck the land. 
After all, this fake story of Mrs. Roosevelt’s $300 a year 
hits paterfamilias harder than anybody else. To him it 
meant a glimmer of hope for the dawning of a new day. 
In it he saw a return to those good old days of simplicity 
that one hears about, when our grandmothers wore chintzes 
and things and kerchiefs and looked unutterably beautiful 
on less, much less, than $300 a year. Paterfamilias will 
now “go way back and sit down” and devise schemes where- 
by he may pay increased bills for gowns, etc., for as sure 
as fate, now that Mrs. Roosevelt has denied the economical 
impeachment, there will follow a reaction, after the strain, 
that will bring forth more pretty gowns and more big bills 
than if the enterprizing reporter who started the $300 
story had let the wardrobe and private economies of Mrs. 


fol-de-rols, such as 


year’s gowns into crea- 


Roosevelt severely alone. 


se 
Those Boers 


THE wild and wooly Boers have again broken loose and 

“I regret to state” has been hauled off the dispatch hooks 
in the South African telegraph stations and put into active 
use. There is no use depending onthose Boers. Just 
when they have been proclamented intoa state of utter 
subjection, some murdering burgher runs a-muck and 
slaughters a couple of hundred of the Queen’s Own with an 
utter disregard of the British public and Old Pop Wettin, 
who now holds down the job of Monarch of all he surveys 
(except the Transvaal) in dear old London. It’s really 
disgraceful the way those Dutchmen ignore the rules and 
regulations of not only “the best families” but of civilized 
warfare. Coming up ina mist and stealing two cannon 
and killing a hundred odd officers and men before they 
could be stopped in their mad careers! Have they no sense 
Could they not have telephoned that they 
What’s to become of “civilized warfare” if 
No wonder the British are 


of decency? 

were coming? 
this sort of thing keeps up? 
indignant! Is there a Cadmus in South Africa who un- 
ceasingly sows dragon’s teeth? Boers are killed, Boers 
are deported, Boers are reported conquered, and yet the 
armed men spring up and the heavy war-cloud hangs as 
low to-day as when old Paul Kruger was inthe prime of 
his hope and chuck full of fight. 
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Those Penny Lunches 
THE Chicago experiment of furnishing lunches where 
the bill of 
experiment in practical social economics that is bound 
but 
scheme 


each item on fare is one penny, is an 


not only discussion, something of a 
revolution The 


been so thoroughly demonstrated as to prove that it is 


to create, 


in its line. has already 


The Mirror 


not a charity, in the sense of simply giving, but in the 
broadest and best sense of the word it is a charity, 
since it feeds, and feeds well, those who might *other- 
wise be forced, through the stress of misfortune, to go 
hungry. But itis neither a gift, this penny lunch, nor 
even a loss to its originators—St. Luke’s Society—for they 
claim to make a profit even at that price. As usual with 
every new departure, whether social or otherwise, the 
scheme provokes many pros and cons. To one it seems a 
godsend to men out of work and to those who labor for 
next to starvation wages. To another it is a good thing be- 
cause it enters in direct competition with saloons by fighting 
fire with fire, and naturally, he reasons, no man will 
spend five pennies for a glass of beer simply to get the free 
lunch attached, when, for three pennies, or even two, he can 
And to a man out of work 
even one penny must count. On the other hand, some 
fear the and success of the penny 
lunch, seeing in it a menace to good wages and the shadow 
This latter 
is merely the point of view of an alarmist. In the first 


place the penny lunch will not attract the man with a dime 


get the lunch without the beer. 
introduction 


of pauper labor such as is the curse of Europe. 


or a quarter to spend, or the workman whose home table 
It 
is only when trouble comes—and it comes often enough, 
Heaven knows, in the mad strife for food—when the gaunt 
spectre called Starvation peeps in at the window and lurks in 


can furnish him an appetizing lunch to take with him. 


the cupboard corners, that a penny begins to enter upon a 
career of dignity. For our American workingman is not a 
bit of a grouchy fellow when wages are good and sure, and 
he has never had that respect for a copper coin that the 
Old Country laborer has for a pfennig or a sou or a ha’penny. 
It takes hard times to drive him into regarding and valuing 
his one- cent pieces. Itis in just these times that the penny 
lunch rooms become of inestimable benefit and garner in a 
harvest that has, heretofore, been reaped by the saloon 
lunch-counters, and as they, perforce, are dependent upon 
a transient patronage, there is no danger that they will aid 
in making “cheap” men or pauperizing American labor. 
To be sure this patronage, transient in one sense—alas! for 
the continuance of misfortune—is permanent in another. 
The ups and downs of life are such that the man with only a 
penny to spend to-day may be at work to-morrow with silver 
pieces to spend, in his pocket, and the man who yesterday 
was on a pay-roll to-day is the slave of poverty with no in- 
come perceptible upon his view of the horizon of circum- 
stance. Andso the crowd shifts and changes, but there is 
always a crowd. No fear that the penny lunch houses 
will lack for patrons, but itis notin the natureof things 
andmen American to look upon them as the greatest fu- 
ture factors in feeding the rank and file of American work- 
A penny lunch, when he is in need of it, will never 
pauperize the American workman. He is ambitious 
for better things. He wants his children educated and 
he looks forward to a bigger and brighter outlook for 
While he accepts that which a time of stringency 


men. 


them. 
forces upon him he is buoyant enough to take it as only 
a passing depression. He will eat his penny lunch and be 
: . “canty wi’ little,” 
but he doesn’t expect to confine himself to lunches one 
cent an item and he is 

. ‘Happy wi’ mo’,’”’ 
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As to the World’s Fair Features 
THERE have been so many World’s Fairs that the St. 
Louis Fair must have some features which will be epoch- 
making if it wishes to make of its enterprise something 
The science of 
zerial navigation is interesting the world, just now, from a 


more than a huge County Exposition. 


popular as well as a scienti‘ic standpoint. The Parisian- 
Brazilian aeronaut, Santos-Dumont, has probably brought 
eerial navigation nearer to a practical basis than ever be- 
fore. It would be a good idea to open communication with 
him, build a grand amphitheatre for him, and for other ex- 
perts, and have free exhibitions of the, as yet, unconquered 
It might be that from the St. Louis 
World’s Fair shall date the real flying-machine, the dream 


realms of the air. 








In the rush to ge 


of many men since Darius Green. 


something practical for the World’s Fair the beautiful may 
be overlooked, thereby overlooking the ladies, and in con- 
sequence scoring a disastrous mistake. The women must 
be seriously considered. They will bring the men folks 
here if the directors get something which will please 
Women do not care, as a rule, for the prac- 


hopelessly’ non-marriageable, or 


femininity. 
tical, unless they are 
freaks. There should be a grand system of gardens 
terraced with flowers, adorned with statuary, graced with 
the native trees of Forest Park to attract their eyes and 
elicit their exclamations of delight. And these gardens 
must be free of access. The admission to the grounds 
should carry with it something more than a scant oppor- 
tunity to spend money after getting inside. The best music 
the country can give should be very much in evidence at 
the Fair. 
rag-time—all kinds, but good. 
music at some of the recent fairs, but at Chicago’s Fair 
music was fairly well represented. It should be one of the 
great features of the St. Louis Fair, because it is not only a 


Don’t forget the 


String and brass instrumental music, classic and 
There was a sad lack of 


crowd-instructor, it is a crowd-getter. 
music. 


et 

That Washington Lunch. 
MORE flub-dub follows as regards Booker Washington’s 
lunch with the President. 
Adam has not been heard from. 


Some say it’s all right, others 
say not. Diogenes 
would have inquired if Booker was an honest man. 
Alexander might have asked how many worlds the negro 
had conquered. -Various and sundry mediocrities are 
rushing into print with their versions of the right or the 
wrong of it. When the smoke of the pros andcons is 
blown aside and a normal feeling takes possession of our 
somewhat excitable citizens, it may occur to some of them 
that it was nobody’s business but the President’s. 

Fe st 

They Dined With The Cook 

UNDER the above conclusion, that it was nobody’s 

business but their own, we might class the Chicago ladies 
who are seeking to solve the servant girl problem by 
their If they like 


the domestics are like Barkis, “willin’, ” there is noth- 


dining with domestics. it, and 


ing to say. In Chicago there is always something 
this 


It was in Chicago 


new and to originate about 
burning question of the servant girl. 


Startling expected 
that the first union was formed and the eight-hour move- 
ment started, in spite of which innovations, I understand 
that there is a dearth of domestic help in Chicago beside 
which our St. Louis scarcity is not to be mentioned. The 
feature about all these servant-girl-problem solutions, 
which impress one with their futility, is the fact that they 
are introduced by women of large wealth who control 
numbers of servants in their own households, and they 
cannot establish precedents for the great majority of women 
who hire domestics. A woman with no especial duties 
upon her mind except those social obligations which she 
elects to perform, and with a corps of trained servants 
upon whom to experiment, can consider her home a domestic 
chessboard with her servants as pawns, bishops or knights, 
and can amuse herself by working out the game after 
after own fashion. 
households 


her But she cannot play it for 


very many outside of her own set. 
The majority of servants are hired by middle-class families 
who do not average over two to a household and often one, 
in which latter case the mistress of the house has as much 
to do with her housework as the maid. In all this talk of 
equality few consider that if sharing duties means 
equality then long ago was the barrier broken down be- 
tween mistress and maid. To dine with the family cannot 
mean equality. It may pamper a little false pride upon the 
part of the servant and give the mistress a little bubble-like 
credit for being “a woman of convictions,” but the real gist 
of the matter is not touched. Equality, for all we shout it 


aloud so much, is not so easy define. 


There are some cises 
in which the housewife would be the one elevated by hav- 

There 
in those 


ing the house-maid or cook dine with her. 


are domestics who outrank 


their employers 






































































sifts of temper, endurance and intelligence that go 
o make character, but neither social nor moral nor mental 
“Labor 
s praise,” and the woman who can cook and yet feel the 
universal dignity of work is already upon the plane of 
equality and asks no social favors as a means of elevation. 
Jur tables, I hold, are our own especial provinces in the 
home kingdom. We ask whom we please to sit thereat. 
We have a right, if we enjoy the society of our cook, to in- 
vite her to dine with us, but we have no right to premise 
that other people will enjoy her. Hence we ask guests to dine 
with the tacit understanding that if they do not like to meet 
The best dinner-giver is 


.quality can come from these fads of dining, etc. 


pur cook they must stay away. 
the most tactful. We do not invite people to dine with us 
who are known to be antagonistic in temperament or poli- 
tics or religion if there is the slightest chance that they 
will be uncomfortable in each other’s society. Why not use 
the same tact in this servant-—girl dining experiment? After 
all, however, it is not our business, and until Portland place 
and Vandeventer invite us to dine with the cook there is no 
absolute reason why we should register a protest or dis- 
cuss the matter. 
FF 
The Czolgosz Autopsy 

Ir appears from the reports of the Czolgosz autopsy that 
the assassin cannot be excused upon the plea of having been 
Neither can he be looked upon as a person 
He is but an example of intelli- 


a degenerate. 
of natural criminal bent. 
gence misdirected, enthusiasm gone wild and an egotism no 
greater or less than many a well-balanced man possesses. 
Given the same amount of intelligence, directed into some 
special channel, say science, for instance, and Czolgosz to- 
Combine with this the 
enthusiasm which was part and parcel of the man’s nature 


day would be alive and respected. 


toward athing in which he was interested and he could 
He probably 
was one of those people who require a hobby. If they 
chance to bestride a harmless one nobody is hurt and the 


have counted upon a fair share of success. 


world goes on its way no worse and no better for their pe- 
culiar choice of steeds. It is from just such natures as these 
that all the isms are recruited. The man of lower intelli- 
gence cannot grasp the thought germs and assimilate the 
soupcon of truth that isin every ism, dogma or theory, there- 
fore the man of low intellect is not to be feared except as a 
tool of others for his cowardice generally prevents his go- 
ing into a crime which requires any courage, therefore he 
harms himself more than he harms any one else. Just how 
men like Czolgosz are to be protected from the heresies and 
vile pollutions of anarchism and its kind, while there is any 
life left in anarchism, it is difficult to see. But let us not be 
possessed of the idea that it is only the degenerate and con- 
genitally criminal who are in danger from anarchistic 
More than one Czolgosz is being made to-day 
There can be no 


propaganda. 
through environment and opportunity. 
luke-warm legislation upon the subject. McKinley has past 
beyond all the concerns of mortality; perhaps he died to 
awaken a nation toa menace that has been feeding and 
sleeping among us and that is reaching out to poison the 
minds and hearts of men who might have claimed the bet- 
ter things of life, but who are polluted into such as 


Czolgosz. 
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AN EXCOMMUNICATED PRIEST, 





THE CASE OF FATHER J. J. CROWLEY. 





and the circumstances attendant before and since 

the Vatican thunderbolt fell, combine to make up 
a series of dramatic situations that are without precedent in 
the known history of the Roman Catholic church in 
America. That of Koslowski, the sometime Polish priest, 
now the self-ordained “bishop” of a church in which the 
chief diocesan business seems to be dodging assassination, 
is the only other case I can recall in which the ultimate 
curse of Rome fell with such swift precision upon one of 
“the Lord’s annointed.” But the Koslowski case was one 
of schism, technical dispute and ecclesiastical insubordina- 


To: excommunication of Father Jeremiah J. Crowley 
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tion in which the English-speaking public took little 
interest. 

The “unfrocked” priest is not as much ofa rarity as he 
was in the old days when there was less material prosperity, 
less social obligations, less politics, but more work and a 
simpler quality of faith and piety among the clergymen of 
the ancient Church. But the excommunicated priest, like 
the fallen son of the morning, finds a level far lower than the 
meanest outcast layman. He seems to bear upon his brow 
the scarlet stigma of his rare dishonor and to bear about 
him some sinister atmosphere of evil that, rightly or 
wrongly, serves to make him abhorred of the faithful of his 
creed. This is not superstition. Its meaning lies in the 
implacable and unerring ban which Rome has never failed 
to put upon the object of herwrath. To illustrate: 

Last Sunday morning, in the Cathedral, high mass was 
in course of celebration and the church was packed from 
vestibule to sanctuary. The grand organ was pealing forth 
the noble melody of the Kyrie. A _ thousand 
lights blazed upon the altar and from the vaulted roof. The 
voices of the choir entoned the splendid anthem of glory to 
the God of Christians. The rich, the poor, the just and 
the sinful knelt side by side, believing, hoping and fearing 
together, equals in the sight of God and of the Church. 
Then a tall, blue-eyed, yellow-haired young man entered 
the church and walkcd to a vacant place in front of the 
chancel. He wore the Roman collar that distinguishes 
the Catholic clergyman. His attire and demeanor were 
modest, correct irreproachable. But as he paused to re- 
move his gloves and dispose of his silk hat, the priest at the 
altar saw him! Instantly the chant of Latin words ceased. 
Celebrant, deacon and sub-deacon, from their high places 
on the altar-steps, bent quick and horrified glances at the 
stranger, as though indeed, Lucifer himself had come in- 
carnate, to blaspheme the sanctified ceremonial of the 
Catholic mass. 

The organ was hushed atasignal. The voices of the 
singers froze upon their lips. The lights were quenched 
and the gaze of a thousand eyes turned upon the fair-haired 
priest as if he were a monstrous and unholy thing. Yet he 
knelt there, a goodly seeming giant, with his book of 
prayer in his hand and in his big, blue eyes the radiance of 
faith and hope. It was Father Crowley. Excommuni- 
cated, cursed, outlawed and despised by the rulers of that 
Church to which he had given the best years and efforts of 
his young manhood, he had yet come back, defiantly it may 
be, but yet he had come back and knelt silently amongst 
his brethren to pray before the altar from the ministry 
of which he had been driven. One by one the richly 
vestured priests left the altar; the acolytes and altar boys, 
like lambs in the presence of some wolf, fled after their 
shepherds, with backward glances at the marked man 
kneeling pale and quiet in the darkened church. 

Then Chancellor Barry in his black cassock came out of 
the sacristy and,going to Father Crowley, spoke to him as a 
Saint might speak to exorcise ademon. He bade the ex- 
communicated priest begone, and when the latter gave 
back defiance to the Chancellor, the multitude stared as if 
it expected hell to yawn beneath the feet of the fallen 
minister. A low mass, spoken in semi-darkness, sadder 
than a requiem and without the pageantry even of a mass 
for the dead, then followed. The banned priest stayed till 
it was over, but when he walked forth, fingers of frightened 
children were pointed at him, men and women who had 
known him inthe palmy days of his high priestly honor 
avoided him and he went away alone. 

Father Barry first came into notoriety here when Arch- 
bishop Feehan announced his selection of Father Muldoon 
for co-Adjutor Bishop of Chicago. The mere announce- 
ment evoked from Father Crowley such a tirade of scandal- 
ous accusations against Muldoon and a dozen other priests 
of the diocese that even the yellow newspapers, aiways 
seeking the salacious and the extraordinary, balked at the 
prospect of libel suits and gagged atthe unclean stories 
told by this priest about clergymen high in the service of 
his Church. 

Failing to gain sufficient publicity for his accusations in 
time to wither the promised glory of Father Muldoon’s 
consecration, Crowley had printed a lot of pamphlets 
which were not only unfit for publication, but actually laid 
the publisher lia»le to the Federal authorities. He began 
by describing the diocese of Chicago as a cesspool of 
ecclesiastical and moral corruption and warned the aged 
diocesan that the continuance of his blundering manage- 
ment would bring about the speedy destruction of the 
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Church in this country. He then launched into specific 
charges of drunkenness, debauchery, degeneracy and un- 
speakable crimes against several of the best-known priests 
of the diocese. He cited names, dates and places; offered 
to produce photographs which would help to prove his 
accusations; dared the accused to dispute his statements 
and wound up with an argument to the effect that every 
priest he had arraigned was an adherent of Father Muldoon 
and therefore in the line of becoming still more powerful 
when that priest had been raised to a bishopric. 

That scurrilous and, so far as I can see, inexcusable 
pamphlet at once brought down the hard hand of archie- 
piscopal discipline. Father Crowley was deposed from the 
pastorate of St. Mary’s church at Oregon, Illinois, and the 
church doors were nailed up pending the arrival of an 
accredited successor. Crowley at once issued a flaming 
quarter-sheet poster, printed in red ink, denouncing the 
priest appointed to succeed him and threatening to dish up 
for public consumption another meal of putrid delicacies. 
Then he grabbed an axe and battered in the doors of his 
church, but his parishioners of the demure little village 
began to get seasick with the tempest he had stirred up 
and they stayed away from church altogether. 

It was at this stage of his fight against authority that I 
met him. I was sent to Oregon to write for the Recora- 
Herald a story of the whole affair. I found him at home in 
a beautiful cottage amongst the great cottonwood trees of 
that picturesque town. A Jewish lawyer and an ignorant 
cigar-maker were with him and, during my stay in Oregon, 
they seemed to constitute the full strength of his following. 
As I sat in his study chatting with him, I could not help 
counting the revolvers that lay strewn about the room. On 
the mantel, on the piano, on the desk, on the tables— 
everywhere there seemed to be a pistol. I counted ten and 
then asked him whence the arsenal. 

“There is only one way my enemies can stop me,” he 
said, “but I shall be in that fight, too.” 

Since that day I have believed that Jeremiah J. Crowley 
is not wholly responsible for all of his words and deeds. 
And yet, as a matter of accuracy and truth, many of the 
most heinous crimes of which he has accused members of 
the priesthood are known to be facts and not the vagrom 
fancies of a disordered mind. Indeed the scandalous con- 
duct of one or two of the younger priests of this diocese are 
notorious. Hotel clerks, newspaper reporters and even the 
police have had “official” and certain knowledge of them 
for years. 

What Crowley hoped to accomplish by thus blazoning 
before the young and old of his church these filthy scan- 
dals, is hard to account for on any rational basis. If he 
meant to estop the elevation of Muldoon, it was a puerile, 
nay, a ruinous plan. If, as he now says, he meant to 
purge the church of her unclean ministers, it was a 
fatuous, vain and dirty way to go about it. When the 
Papal delegate, Cardinal Martinelli, gave him notice of ex- 
communication provisional upon his failure to withdraw 
from print his scandalous writings, Crowley ignored the 
warning. He was given ten days within which to retract 
his utterances and pledge repentance under penalty of ex- 
communication. He laughed and let the ten days go. Then 
came the thunderbolt from Rome. He was thrust from the 
Church and forbidden to even witness the slightest of her 
ceremonials. The very day of his excommunication he set 
it at naught by going twice to mass. 

Then he sued the Chancellor who vicariously uttered 
the ex-communication, and, by an act at civil law, set 
$50,000 as the extent of “damages” which he has sustained. 
Of the Church he demands trial,reinstatement uatil proven 
guilty, retraction of the ex-communication. This reads 
like reason, but to understand him, you should see and 
hear him. 

“A fig for this so-called excommunication,” he laughed 
when I asked him what he was going to do about it. “I 
don’t know whether it’s genuine. I’ve had notrial. The 
whole thing is farcical; very funny! Indeed it is almost 
laughable.” 

Here he did laugh heartily, showing his big white teeth 
and looking the great, handsome young man that he is. But 
quickly the smile faded. He looked sadly out of the win- 
dow and half-murmured: 

“I only tried to cleanse the Church from the vile men 
who are contaminating her holy places. They cannot deny 
what I have said. They cannot drive me from the bosom 
of the only Church I know.” 

I think he meant that, but— 
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At any rate he has been driven from her; disgracefully, 
utterly, hopelessly driven and I think he knows it. 
John H. Raftery. 


te 
IN JAPAN. . 


ILL you find the lotos-blossom 
W In Japan? 
Floating on the river’s bosom 
In Japan! 
In the land of bud and berry, 
Peach and almond, vine and cherry, 


Will you silent be, or merry 
In Japan? 





How shall drift the changeless season 
In Japan? 

Fruits and flowers beyond all reason 
In Japan! 

Will it be as in the stories, 

All a mist of morning-glories, 

Where that dimly-sleeping shore is 
By Japan? 


What rare memories have found you 
In Japan? 

Looped like butterflies around you 
In Japan? 

Mystic dreams that haunt and hover, 

As soft moths the garden cover 

When the night comes and her lover 
O’er Japan. 


Will you think of me and miss me 
In Japan? 

Would you dare to lean and kiss me 
In Japan? 

With the lips of fancy clinging 

Over leagues of distance winging, 

Subtle breath of fragrance bringing 
From Japan. 


Will you live your life without me 

In Japan? 
Will you muse of me and doubt me 

In Japan? 
And when comes the sunset’s splendor 
To these rhymes, and to their sender, 
Will you cynic be, or tender, 

In Japan? 

Tana Saku Yeddi-Kreeshan. 
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IN THE HILL COUNTRY. 


BY ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 


flows down through the timbered slopes and past high 

banks, the spirit of rest is ever present. Whether in 
the earliest days of spring, when the flicker’s wing glints 
with a golden flash above the stream, in summer when the 
languorous air is steeped in silence, in autumn when the 
sumachs blaze on the hillsides, or in winter when the 
snowflakes fall as softly as thistledown—the hill-country is 
always bound about with robes of large content. 

To lie on the long slopes and look down into the valleys 
on a summer day is to drink the wine of perfect peace. 
Overhead the hawks wheel, dusk specks in the blue vaults. 
At your feet the grass yearns, spreading and lifting up- 
wards with almost human endeavor. In the trees a myriad 
leaves whisper and shimmer in the sunlight. There is 
something in the gospel of the leaves that tells of hope and 
promises immortality. Here and there a bird’s wing flits 
by. Perhaps it is the pinion of the wandering jay, that 
freebooter of the woods, saucy, alert and gay of plumage. 
Or the robin’s wing, sober of hue, the emblem of modesty. 
On his breast is the russet-red splotch which tradition say 
was burned in by the fires of Hell when the bird ap- 
proached too near with a drop of water in his bill to quench 
the lips of some poor sinner dying in an agony of thirst. 

In the wide spaces where the clouds float, in that realm 
where forevermore rise the melting castles of fairy-land, 
there is the stillness of remote places, the quiet of deep-sea 
The tangled flotsam of vaporous ether seems 


|" the midst of the tumbled hills, where the Meramec 


depths 
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beckoning beyond the blue, telling of seas unsailed, of 
golden climes that spread away above the stars. In sum- 
mer, in the hill-country, the world is steeped in dreams. 
All the unreality of the forest, all the legendary lore of 
water-sprite and gnome, of hobgoblin and fay, comes 
garbed in the drapery of July and makes real the aisles and 
nooks of wooded solemnity, gilding with fancy the lovely 
realm of the season’s realities. 

And where below, the river runs in amber stretches on 
and down to the sea, there is the echo of Pan’s lost runes, 
the music of primeval days. There isa harp of many 
chords in the minors and undertones of a river’s flow, and in 
the liquid echoes of the Meramec are carried the songs of 
all seasons. Lazily by some of the long bends it goes, 
trippingly across the shallows, running all the changes from 
minuet to lilting reel, and changing its strain from grave to 
gay as the measures of its dancing change. Always on its 
bosom is the web of fleeting sun and shadow, the pictures 
wrought by shifting light and shade. 

In the brush by its side the rabbit plays, and busy sap- 
suckers dodge and flit from one tree to another. The 
steady tattoo of the read-headed woodpecker sounds from 
the dead limbs, and the raucous challenge of the crows 
comes harshly from over the woods. There are many 
worlds in the woods. The life of bird and bee, of insect 
and animal, the interminable labyrinth of eternal change 
leading on and out into nothingness and back to new crea- 
tions—all moves resistlessly on at Nature’s bidding. Turn 
over an old log in the woods. The “thousand-legged worm,” 
dread monster of childish days, darts away, 
and black bugs and_ small soft dots of wooly, 
dove-colored insects creep or roll away into the shadows. 
Possibly one of the harmless snakes, a glistening garter- 
snake, will weave off through the grass, his green and 
black coloring showing bravely in the maze. Each tree is 
a haven for bird and insect, for the brooding shadows 
and the bold sunshine. Each blade of grass is a-tilt with 
the summer, the life and gladness of the hill-country. 


On a flat rock by the river bank a gorgeous butterfly 
suns his wings, a living jewel at noonday. With slow and 
apparently conscious pride he unfolds the beauties of his 
frail pinions, closing and reclosing them, and making the 
dull stone blossom with the hues. He is the type of sum- 
mer, the herald of July. And his beauty is not that 
evanescent thing of which the pessimist sings, but it isa 
part of the glories of the .season, to be held in the memory 
and prized when whistling sleet and wraiths of snow have 
blotted out the lustrous dyes of midsummer. 

In the hill-country the slothful hours hang back un- 
willing to lose one moment of such happy days. The green 
of the grass, the song of running waters, the lyric strain of 
fEolian echoes held in bird-notes and wandering breeze 
are all too subtly sweet to lose. 

But in the early days of October and on to the last, 
when the shadows of winter cast their length across the 
threshold, there is a more beautiful touch to the hill-coun- 
try, a lovelier vision in its borders, a tang and essence which 
the summer lacks. When the leaves turn; when the trail- 
ing vines on ghostly sycamores swing blood-red in the 
calm spaces of Autumn; when the winds come soft and 
sleepy, but with a breath of cooling ichor in their message; 
then on slope and hillside are flung out the scarlet guidons 
of the sumach. Then on oak and hickory there is woven 
the glowing miracle of autumn foliage. Then the waters 
darken, and in the inner recesses of the forest are brown 
pools that catch and drown the falling leaves. Then the 
sound of dropping nuts is heard. The whir of reapers in 
the fields, the horn of the hunter in the early dawn. 

Then the grass becomes tawny and the bird’s wing, a 
mere thread in the lush greenery of July, becomes a 
banner bravely flaunted in October spaces. Then all the 
haunting visions of youth come back to visit the spirit, and 
the path of boyhood rises before us. All that we have 
hoped for comes, bearing rich gifts as the embassadors of 
old. Old bits of song, well-loved faces, the laugh of chil- 
dren, the sound of many waters—all is there. And with 
the fading leaves and over all the splendid ruin of the 
leaves we build, Alnaschar-like, the fabric of those visions 
which are called day-dreams, the soul of Autumnal 
musings. 

In the hill-country there is always life and gladness. 
There is sadness, too, but not the sadness which holds 
not hope. Every leaf which fell shall live again. Every 
blade of grass has come, not to fade with the fading season, 





but to melt with the snows, to send up in April its ete: 


message of promise. For nothing really dies... A hope, a 
word; an echo of a bird’s song, the memory of one 
love—all live—somewhere, and that isimmortality. Each 
year there is the blue-bird’s note, the web of bud and 
blossom, of spreading leaf and melting snows there in the 
hill-country. Andso each year shall follow on its cours 
bringing to the faint hearts of men assurance of the laws 
of Nature, the never-ending dissolution—the eterna! 
resurrection. For a stalk of grass, or a leaf, or a drop of 
water, there is not reserved more than for a man or 
woman, and in the first worn annals of Time was written 
the word “Hope.” 

And in the hill-country, with its change and serenity, 
is written in imperishable letters the same message. Out 
of the shadow comes the sunlight; from withered leaf shall 
spring the grass of May, the violet of April. In the wraith 
of the snow-drift is hidden the earliest primrose; beneath 
icy waters the living waters drift dreaming to the sea. 


ett eS 
THE SHACKLING OF CITIES. 





BY FRANCIS A. HUTER. 





the effects of too much politics, and of too much 

State interference in muncipal affairs. There are 
others. In all the large cities home rule is gradually dis- 
appearing, and being transformed into gang rule. While 
there is some reason to believe that decent people are be- 
coming aroused and trying to redress abuses in municipal 
politics and administration, it cannot be said that the effort 
for needed reform has as yet become very strong or well- 
directed. If voters were as fully alive to the requirement 
of the times, and as eager to protect their rights and 
privileges as they should be, they would not have permitted 
of the passage of the notorious “Ripper bill” by the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania. This highly obnoxious measure 
has been upheld by the Supreme Court of that State, in 
spite of the fact that it violates the most fundamental rights 
of citizens and subverts all the sacred principles of home- 
rule. The law was sustained on the ground that municipal 
corporations are merely agents of the State, invested with 
certain governmental functions for reasons of public policy 
and convenience. The extent of their powers, the court 
declares, is to be determined by the Legislature, and they 
are, therefore, subject to its will. 

The notorious bill provides that the municipal officers of 
Pittsburg, Scranton and Allegheny are to be removed. 
The administration of these municipalities is placed in the 
‘hands of an official to be appointed by the Governor, and 
to be known as the “Recorder.” This official, of course, is 
expected to be the pliant, subservient tool of the Governor 
and the party in power, and not to be responsible to the 
voters of the cities. As the City of Philadelphia is already 
under the heel of the almighty boss of the State, it was ex- 
cluded from the operation of the new law. The political, 
oligarchical gang that is now dominating things with a 
high hand in Pennsylvania has everything its own way in 
Philadelphia; valuable franchises are given away for a soag 
to favored individuals or syndicates; honest, bona fide bid- 
ders are ignored or laughed at, and the citizens regarded as 
mere cattle that cannot claim to have anyrights. It is hard 
to believe that anybody would submit to such rule and such 
methods; yet it is an actual fact, and there does not seem 
to be much of a remonstrance on the part of the public. 

Pittsburg, Scranton and Allegheny had maintained 
some vestige of their independence. This incurred the ill- 
will and cupidity of the boss and his coterie of what are 
now known in St. Louis as banditti. To bring the voters 
of these three cities to their senses, the Legislature of the 
State, meekly bowing to the dictates of the oligarchy, 
headed by the arch-conspirator, Matthew Quay, promptly 
passed the measure known as the “Ripper bill,” and thus 
deprived the citizens of the primordial right of governing 
themselves, and of electing their own city officials. 

The Supreme Court of the State, holding municipal cor- 
porations to be mere agents and creatures of the Legislature, 
put its stamp of approval upon the last infamy of Quay, and 
the people are, therefore, without further hope of relief. 
The gist of the decision is that the public has no right which 
the Legislature is bound to respect, especially when the 
question of municipal control is in controversy. As soon 
as you move into a large city, you lose your Constitutional 
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rights and become the slave or victim of the political boss. 
As the inhabitant of a municipal corporation you are not 
supposed to know how to vote or govern yourself. To ob- 
viate this difficulty and fatal inability, the Legislature will 
go tothe trouble of appointing a guardian for you, in the 
shape of a “Recorder,” who will look after your interests, 
see that you are allowed no dangerous privileges, and ac- 
count to the boss for your behavior and obedience. In case 
you are disposed to exercise your Constitutional right of 
kicking and apply to the courts tor redress, the judges will 
tell you that you do not know what you are doing and what 
is good for you, and that, as a city voter, you ought to be 
satisfied with anything the Legislature may condescend to 
give you, and that Constitutional guarantees do not apply to 
municipal corporations. 

If the Legislatures have the Constitutional authority to 
deprive a citizen of his right to govern himself as soon as 
he becomes a member of a municipal corporation, then a 
proper amendment of the Constituiton should be insisted 
upon and effected. Courts seem to be too much under 
political influence nowadays. If they do not know what the 
rights of an American citizen are, they should be made to 
know and protect them. Ifa county has the right to 
govern itself, why should not a city have it? 

It is, indeed, a wonder that our large cities are not the 
scenes of disorders and riots at times, and that citizens 
should so meekly submit to be held up by political Franzen- 
steins. It would probably be an insult to them to suppose 
that they are not fit for anything better, and they have the 
government they want. 
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THE STICKIT ARTIST. 





BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 


M R. A. B. WALKLEY and Mr. Stephen Gwynn,two 





of the best known London critics, have been in- 

dulging, in the columns of London Literature, in 
a little bout of rapier-play over the question whether artists 
are the best—or, as Mr. Gwynn inclines to think, the only 
competent—critics of their own art. This is a question of 
perennial interest—to critics. The public is, perhaps, not 
so deeply concerned about it; but when I find two of my 
fellow-craftsmen talking shop, I feel a natural impulse to 
join in, and must crave the reader’s indulgence if I yield to 
the temptation. Which side do I take in the discussion? I 
really don’t know. Perhaps the reader and I may both be 
clearer on that point when we reach the foot of this column. 

In the first place, let us not obscure the question at 
issue by speaking as though “Art” were one and indivisible. 
There are arts and arts, and some arts are more technical 
than others. To put it accurately, perhaps, one ought to 
say that the technique of some arts is tobe mastered only 
by asevere and special effort, under skilled instructors, 
while that of other arts can be acquired, or at least under- 
stood, by intelligent persons, through mere individual study 
and reflection. 

Music, is of course, the extreme instance of an art which 
cannot be practised, nor, in any effective sense of the word, 
understood, without elaborate technical training. Compare 
it with fiction, for example, which is probably at the other 
end of the scale. Any schoolgirl can write astory, and, to 
judge by the publishers’ announcements, most schoolgirls 
do. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the story will 
be a bad one, poor in substance, clumsy in technique. 
Nevertheless, the mere beginning of technique—the power 
of depicting imaginary events and characters by means of 
written narrative and dialogue—is at the command of almost 
everyone. 

On the other hand, a long course of technical instruc- 
tion is required before anyone can put on paper the simplest 
musical phrase, and much more before he can harmonize 
it, or even begin to understand the principles on which this 
isdone. It is clear, then, that, in order to criticize or 
even properly to apprehend, music, one must be actually 
or potentially an artist. One need not, of course, have 
composed operas before one can apprehend and expound 
“Don Giovanni” or “Parsifal.” One need not be a great 
soprano in order to appreciate Patti, and give reasons for 
One’s appreciation. But neither true appreciation nor 
rational exposition is possible without so much study of the 
arts of composition and execution as to make one, as I have 
said, potentially an artist. One must know how to express 
musical ideas, if only one had the ideas to express; one 
must know how to use a voice, if only one had the voice to 
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use. In the absence of such knowledge, one cannot write 
intelligently or even intelligibly, on any musical question. 

“Hold, there!” the reader may cry. “Is not music the 
universal speech? And are not thousands of people talk- 
ing, and hundreds writing about it every day, who have 
gone through no technical training, and are ‘potential 
artists’ only in the sense in which the man who had never 
tried to play the fiddle was a potential Paganini?” Yes, 
that isso. Music is ignorantly discussed, and ignorantly 
written about, more than any other art. And why? Pre- 
cisely because it is so highly technical that, practically 
speaking, there is no one to criticize the critics. It is uni- 
versal in its appeal, and it sets up a universal reaction in 
the shape of chatter. Moreover, it is an art of which a 
great.many people do actually acquire sufficient knowledge 
to be able to use the technical terms with a great deal of 
confidence. None the less does the fact remain that criti- 
cism of any value whatever must be based on laboriously- 
acquired technical proficiency, and is consequently one of 
the rarest of commodities. 

Now I think it will be found that this principle of 
potential artistry, if I may call it so, holds throughout the 
field; the difference being that it is much easier acquired in 
some arts than in others. In order to appreciate and in- 
telligently expound any art one must know its grammar, 
and the best, though perhaps not the only, way to learn the 
grammar is to experiment in the actual practice of the art. 
In this sense Disrael’s gibe may be accepted as a plain 
statement of fact—critics are artists who have failed, or, 
in the language of the kailyard, “stickit artists.” In so 
far as it implies that they are envious and embittered 
failures, the gibe is unjust. Very likely they have never 
seriously tried to succeed. But, if they have not loved an 
art sufficiently even to dabble in it, they are not likely, 
apart from the question of grammatical knowledge, to be 
inspiring critics. “Are we to understand, then,” you ask, 
“that critics ought to be dabblers in the arts they criticize?” 
Yes, exactly. There is no harm in dabbling, if you do not 
mistake your dabbling for accomplishment and seek to 
thrust it upon the world. I may not have the smallest 
ambition to dethrone Virgil and write a greater “#neid;” 
but if I want fully to appreciate “the stateliest measure 
ever moulded by the lips of man,” I must try my hand at 
writing hexameters. It is essential that the critic should 
realize the problems and difficulties of the art with which 
he sets forth to deal; it is not in the least necessary that he 
himself should be able triumphantly to solve them. 

I will go further than this, and maintain that a stickit 
artist is likely to be a better critic than an unstickit artist, 
who has thoroughly mastered, and habitually practises, a 
technique of his own. In no art is it true that there is only 
one perfect and consummate method; but the practising 
artist is very apt to forget this, and to make a universal 
law of the method which suits his own idiosyncrasy. Take, 
for instance, the art which comes most directly within my 
ken—that of dramatic authorship. In criticising the work 
of a brother of the craft, the dramatist inevitably, though 
perhaps unconsciously, thinks: “How should I have 
treated this theme? How should I have handled that 
situation?”—and, ten chances to one, he concludes that it 
is ill-done because it is done otherwise than he himself 
would have done it. And the stronger the artist’s individ- 
uality the more apt he is to fall into thiserror. As a gen- 
eral rule, I think, an artist’s appreciation of his art is 
intensive, not extensive. He will have unbounded enthu- 
siasm for his own particular masters, and generous 
recognition, perhaps, for his disciples; but for the masters 
and disciples of other men he has often a wholly unreason- 
able contempt. 

The theory which would forbid any but an accomplished 
artist to express an opinion about art seems to me to be 
founded on a misreading of the function of criticism. 
There is no harm, of course, in the criticism of art by 
artists and for artists. That is a sort of glorified studio- 
talk, which may be immensely interesting and suggestive. 
But the function of criticism, as I understand it, is pre- 
cisely to mediate between the artist and the layman—to 
expound tothe layman the artist’s intention, and, if possible, 
to check in the artist the dehumanizing and essentially 
sterilizing delusion that art is nothing but technique, and 
that he degrades himself in seeking for the comprehension 
of anyone outside his clique of zsthetic co-religionists. It 
is not true that art exists forthe artist alone. If there be 
any art of which it is true, it is certainly not great art. As 
mediator, then, between the artist and the public, the critic 
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ought to have a special love for the art with which he 

deals, and to have made a special, and preferably experi- 

mental, study of it. It is not necessary, and scarcely even 

desirable, that he should possess any special faculty for it. 
" 2 tt 


THE SECRET OF THE COMBINE. 





BY W. M. R. 





Es ILL you print our side of the case if I give it 
\W to you?” said a member of the House of 
Delegates Combine to the editor of the 

MIRROR, the other evening. 

“I will.” 

“Well, then, its this—only astand for our rights. The 
Board of Public Improvements is throwing it into us, see? 
The ordinances came down from the President in chunks 
for street improvements. They all specifya certain kind 
of sand and acertain kind of brick and a certain kind of 
cement. We got nothing to say about it. We ask ‘where 
do we come in’ and we get the laugh.” 

“How do you mean—‘come in’?” the editor inquired. 

“Why, where’s our bit. We got friends inthe brick 
business and in the sand business and in the cement busi- 
ness. We'd like them to get a smell once in a while, or if 
not that we’d like to get our bit fromthe fellows who do 
get their sand or cement specified.” 

“How much ought you get ?” 

“Oh well, that could be fixed if the Board would agree 
to give us anything at all. The House and Council used to 
both get their bit before this reform bug got into the people’s 
heads at the City Hall. The Council got fifteen and the 
House ten per cent on the work that was done, generally. 
Once the House got twenty-five cents on every thousand of 
bricks put down in streets, and you bet it came in handy as 
pocket money. A statesman can’t live on $25 a month, 
you know, and devote all his time to city business.” 

“Maybe the new President of the Board of Public Im- 
provements doesn’t know,” I ventured, “that there was 
such a pleasant custom as you describe maintained between 
the various branches of local government.” 

“Come off! The new President of the Board trains with 
the only other member of the Board that was ever in the 
House of Delegates, and that member wasn’t ‘a dead one’ 
either, when he was in the House. The rake off come 
regular when he was in the House all right, and it come 
regular to the House up to the time the new President of 
the Board took office.” 

“So there’s no rake off, now?” I asked. 

“I ain’t saying that. I’m not saying anything except 
that the House is getting nothing.” 

“Maybe nobody’s getting anything?” 

“What? What? WHAT? Say, look here! Let me tell 
you. They’re slapping down brick streets all over town 
without any more ordinances than a rabbit. They’re using 
tons of special sand and special cement and special brick. 
The Board just names what sand or cement or brick it 
wants used, and in it goes at any old price. There aint 
any more competition than—well, than nothing. Do you 
think that the stuff would be put in that way, without a 
single bid taken on, unless there was something in it for 
some of the guys that have the say-so whether it goes in 
or not. If anybody thinks that, he’s a lobster. Its 
the richest graft this city ever saw and we’re shut 
out of it. The Board of Public Improvements 
selects the brick and sand and cement without com- 
petition. The Board frames bills calling for the use of 
that stuff. The bills come before us, and they expect us 
to pass them! Throwing all that good coin into the hands 
of fellows we never heard from. Making good the deal 
between the pet contractors and the Board, and not getting 
a nickle! They must take us for a lot of rubes.” 

The member of the House of Delegates paused to con- 
trol the surging indignation within him. Then he resumed: 

“Talk about good things, maybe the cement graft isn’t a 
beauty. A lot of fellows, big rich fellows, fellows on the 
Board of Directors of the World’s Fair, have got a cement 
plant just north of the city limits. They say that they can 
dig out and make Portland cement there. Wel: the Board 
of Public Improvements won’t use any cement but Port- 
land. Say that Portland is $2 a barrel. The local rich 
fellows can furnish it right at the city limits, without pay- 
ing a cent of freight. They wouldn't do a thing but make 
money by getting the city to use up tons of it in public 
work, would they? Andthen too, of course you know that 
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the World’s Fair buildings are to be of cement, 
these directors of the World’s Fair would know just wheer 
to get the cement. Now, do you think we’re going to ‘go 
’way back and sit down’ while a game like that is pulled 
off? When we’ve got a say-so in the matter? When the 
coin can’t come off unless we say yes? Are we going to 
pass the bills that call for this stuff and that stuff to be 
used without even being seen, on the strength of the 
Board of Public Improvement’s recommendation, when 
that recommendation was made without any competition 
against the fellows whose stuff is named in the bills?” 

“Is that the Combine’s only grievance?” 

“Against the Board of Public Improvements, yes. But 
the Mayor won’t remit fines for us. The Mayor won’t 
appoint anybody for us. The Mayor won’t have anything 
to do with us. They all want us to pass things that benefit 
people that we don’t know, fellows who never did business 
with us. We ain’t going to stand for it.” 

“You are being shut out of the divide, eh?” 

“Yes, but worse than that. The city’s getting the worst 
of it. There ain’t any competition for those things I 
named. They’re slapped in at any old price in every 
specification. We ain’t reformers, but we’re looking after 
the city’s interests just the same, even if we do want our 
bit.” 

The House of Delegates member then said, “Now you 
have the straight of this combine business.” And the 
highly illuminative interview came to an end. 

ee 
TO HELP THE TEACHERS. 


and 





A PLAN FOR PUBLIC AID TO THE ANNUITY ASSOCIATION. 





new President of the Board of Education has sub- 

mitted, to the people of the city, a plan of organ- 
ization forthe support of the Teachers’ Annuity Association 
by the co-operation of the general public. The document is 
one that is full of the highest sort of public spirit. The 
MIRROR was the first paper to call attention to the fact that 
the public school teachers of St. Louis were paid less money 
for their services then those of any other city, and the 
agitation begun by the MIRROR when Dickery Dockery 
vetoed the bill of the Legislature to establish a teachers’ 
pension fund, resulted in the Board of Education granting 
to the teachers an increase in salary, though not a very 
large one. 

The teachers have organized the Annuity Association 
under the laws of the State. “To this association,” says 
Mr. President Schoers, in his lucid public address, “teach- 
ers contribute one per cent of their salaries, but as the 
highest salaries paid are not appreciably more than abso- 
lutely necessary to meet the demands of living expenses, 
this sum, though it may be of great use in relieving, tem- 
porarily, the pressing necessities of teachers who have 
reached the age limit of service and retired, is clearly 
inadequate to satisfy the public sense of justice or to meet 
the need of the public to do something which will express 
its sense of obligation in the form of a more nearly perma- 
nent and adequate provision for all superannuated teachers 
whose years of active usefulness have been spent in work.” 

As President of the Board of Education, under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the Teachers’ Annuity Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Schroers is, ex-officio, a member of its board 
of trustees, and he has studied the matter until he has 
formulated a plan for a satisfactory solution ofjthe problem. 
The appropriation of public money to the association is 
bossed by gubernatorial ideas of Cons‘itutional law, and 
therefore relief can be had through extra-official and free 
co-operation. 

The Board of Trustees of the Annuity Association has 
been organized with Professor C. M. Woodward as chair- 
man. Mr. E. C. Eliot, chairman of the Instruction Com- 
mittee of the School Board, and Colonel James L. Ford, 
chairman of the Board’s Finance Committee, as well as 
Professor Woodward and Mr. Schroers, are the members of 
the School Board who are ex-officio members of the 
Teachers’ Board of Trustees, which will control the per- 
manent annuity fund and devise ways and means, not only 
for administering it, but for increasing it so that it will be, 
in a measure, adequate for the purpose in view. In organ- 
Professor Woodward, as chairman of the 


M- JOHN SCHROERS, the energetically efficient 


izing the work, 


Association, has appointed a citizens’ committee to assist 
the trustees of the Association in devising means by which 
the co-operation of the St. Louis public can be secured in a 
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systematic way. The list of these citizens, at present, is as 


follows: 
President of the Board of Education. 


D. M. Houser, 
Chas, W. Knapp, 
George S. Johns, 
Nathan Frank, 
Edw. L. Preetorius, 
George A. Shives, 
M. Shoenberg, 

J. L. Ford, 
Goodman King, 
A. L. Shapleigh, 
R. B, Dula, 

John Scullin, 

Jas. F. Coyle, 
Chas. H. Huttig, 
H. I. Drummond, 
Walker Hill, 


Wm. Taussig, 

Cc. P. Walbridge, 
Charles Nagel, 
Joseph Franklin, 
A. B. Greene, 

Leo Rassieur, 
Amedee Cole, 
Hanford Crawford, 
D. R. Francls, 
Elias Michael, 
George W. Brown, 
Corwin H. Spencer, 
G. A. Finkelnburg, 
D. C. Nugent, 
George D. Markham, 
E. J. Spencer, 


F, W. Lehmann, J. J. Wertheimer, 
George Madill, Chas, Stix, 
Breckinridge Jones, Wm. J. Schotten, 
Joseph Griesedieck, Wm. J. Lemp, Jr., 


Cc. F. Blanke, 
Jonathan Rice, 
Cc. O. Austin, 
Henry Nicolaus, 
Cc. M. Forster, 
James _Butler, 
Otto Stifel, 
Wm."H. Lee, 
W. H. Thompson, 
John A. Harrison, 
Louis Fusz, Robert Moore, 
Wm. G, Moore, Cc. W. Johnson. 

The problem these gentlemen have volunteered to assist 
in solving is the important one of whether the free and 
uncompelled co-operation of our best citizens is not com- 
petent to meet the demands of justice and of gratitude 
beyond the demands or the possibilities of the law. 

Mr. Schroers says that the demands of law are met 
when the salaries of our teachers are paid—however inad- 
equate these salaries may be—but he believes that, extra- 
officially, the trustees may confidently appeal to the public’s 
sense of gratitude and justice toward the teachers who have 
shared inthe making of the men and women wko make 
the city. All thatis necessary isa sufficient number of 
associate members of the Teachers’ Benevolent Annuity 
Association who will pay five dollars annually into its 
treasury for the benefit of its permanent fund and will co- 
operate with it in such other ways as they may individually 
see fit. 

“Among the graduates of the public schools,” says Mr. 
Schroers, “are many of our best citizens, successful men 
and women who are now useful in all walks of life. The 
debt they owe to teachers who are now superanuated and 
too feeble to meet the exactions of regular employment, no 
one except themselves has a right to attempt to estimate. 
I am confident, however, that the list of associate members, 
from this source alone, will be gratifyingly large. But if 
such a thing be possible, the debt of the general public to 
our teachers is greater than that of the direct beneficiaries 
of the instruction they have given. To our teachers, who 
have educated the moral and intellectual sense of rectitude, 
we owe the possibilities of the enforcement of law and the 
maintenance of order. In the measure in which their work 
is limited through our fault, we fail of that educated public 
opinion, without which we can not have good laws and, in 
the absence of which, the best laws are non-enforceable and 
futile. The support of good teachers in their work and 
after their work is done, is the support of good government, 
and the only really efficient means by which this support can 
be made effective and permanent.” 

“It is a matter of long standing public notoriety that 
they are frequently reduced to extremes of want which 
only their own proper delicacy prevents from becoming a 
public scandal, in repeated cases of individual destitution— 
as it already is ina general way. That a teacher who has de- 
voted many years of unremitting and badly paid labor to 
developing the minds of our children and fitting them for 
usefulness, should silently bear the actual sufferings of ex- 
treme destitution, as we know that many of them have done, 
gives us at once a higher idea of their character and of our 
obligations to them. We owe it to them to give them as- 
surance as they approach old age in our service that their 
means of subsistence will not be wholly cut off when they 
are no longer capable, through physical feebleness, of meet- 
ing the laborious demands our system makes upon them.” 

The appeal! from which the above paragraphs have been 
condensed is, or ought to be, irresistible. There should be 
no hesitancy on the part of anyone to join inthe work of 


Isaac A. Hedges, 
Festus J. Wade, 

BR. C. EBiiot, 

Sam B. Kennard, 
Paul F. Coste, 

l,. D. Dozier, 

J.C. Van Blarcom, 
Sol. Swarts, 

EK. C. Donk, 
Henry Droste. 

















the association. Mr. Schroer’s has put the matter plainly, 
before the people of St. Louis, and if they fail to respond 
enthusiastically to his suggestion they will be unworthy 
themselves or of possessing the services of such a public 
servant as Mr. John Schroers. 
Fee 
A GENIUS FOR FAILURE. 





DEMOCRACY’S HYSTERIA AND HUNGER. 





such aconclusive summarization of the weakness of 

the Democratic party that it leaves nothing to be 
saidin addition. Every Democrat, or every Republican, wil 
admit the truth of the arraignment and recognize the source 
of the party’s latter-day genius for failure. 

The talk about Admiral Schley as a candidate for 
President and the movement to organize Schley clubs in 
support of that incidental proposition, exemplifies a char- 
acteristic of the Democratic party which has done more 
than anything else to keep it out of power since the Civil 
War. Its predilection for seizing hold of all the accidental 
helps it can lay its hands on to restore its fortunes would be 
amusing if it were not so humiliating. A few days ago the 
Democracy was exulting in the certainty that the entertain- 
ment of an Afro-American at the White House meant the 
certain overthrow of the Republican party in 1904. 

Admiral Schley, a man wholly without civic training, 
goes on the stand at Washington and tells an interesting 
story of the naval engagement in Santiago Bay, which 
creates considerable sentiment in his favor. The Demo- 
cratic politicians immediately become excited and fancy 
they have discovered an invincible standard bearer. 

These sudden impulses are never connected in the re- 
motest way with anything resembling fixed principles or 
sincere purposes. These are merely the ebullitions of 
party expediency and the manifestations of political 
hunger. 

It seems to have come to the pass that the only incentive 
o zeal or activity in the Democratic party is some chance 
circumstance which, it is fancied by its politicians, may be 
used to cripple the opposition. The question is not what 
may the Democratic party do to advance the welfare of the 
country, but what means can it devise and employ for 
wresting from the Republican organization the control of 
the government? 

“And the most hopeless part of it all is that nothing 
which has befallen the Democracy through this lack of 
loyalty to principle and integrity—not poor old Horace 
Greeley, nor Hancock, nor Bryan, nor anything else—has 
ever taught it any better. 

FF SF Ut 


SHE WAS NOT ATHLETIC, 


; | ‘HE appended editorial, from the Kansas City Star, is 





BY JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM, 





Shoes and a Tight Corset. Both These are Highly 

Injurious and Inartistic to the Last Degree. One 
Day she Went out to the Links with a Sensible Friend who 
wore a Sweater and Man-fashioned Shoes. There they Met 
two Men playing Golf. 

“I Fear I shall only Be in your Way,” said the Woman 
who was Not Athletic. I Cannot Play the Game at all. I 
do Not Know a Caddy from a Bunker, nor a Foursome 
from a Tee.” 

“Not at all. 
Men. 

“Oh, Thank you, but One wil) be Quite Enough,” she 
replied, and she Selected the Best-looking and the Other 
went out after the Sensible Friend. 

“May I Carry your Parasol?” said he when they had 
Started. 

“If you will Be so Good,” she answered. “It is very 
Foolish, I know, but my Skin is so Absurdly Thin, and the 
Sun Blisters it so.” 

The Sensible Friend came up just Behind, and Mopping 
her Face, she said, “You are too Ridiculous. A Rose-col- 
ored Parasol on the Links! You are keeping Him from 
playing, too. He will get Out of Practice.” 

“Oh, I Hope not,” said the Woman who was Not 
Athletic. 

“Do not be Alarmed,” said the man, “It is All Right.” 

“Moreover, I Saw him Help you Over a Fence,” said 


Tstoe was once a Woman who wore High-heeled 


I will Describe the Game to You,” said the 





the Sensible Friend, as she Waded through a Muddy Brook. 
“That Game is Out of Date.” 

The Woman who was Not Athletic looked Pensively and 
for Some Time at the Man. 

“I am Spoiling Everything,” she said softly. “Let me 
Go Home, and then You can Play.” 

“But then You could Not Learn the Game,” said he, 
Sitting down under a Kind of Artificial Watershed and 
Watching the Rose-colored Reflection of her Parasol. 

“Is this a Bunker?” she asked. 
“Yes,” he replied; “Its Purpose is to shield People Who 
wish to be Alone from Observation.” 

“Oh!” said she. “Then What is a Hazard?” 

“Well,” he replied, “This is sometimes Called a Hazard, 
too, because There is a Chance that Some one may Come 
By after all.” 

“Oh!” said she. “Then over That Wall Behind that 
Big Rock is one of the Best Bunkers on the Links, isn’t it?” 

“It is, indeed,“ he replied. “You Pick Up the Game 
very Rapidly. Come over There, and I will Explain it 
Further to You.” 

“You are so Good,” she said, as he Lifted her Over the 
Wall. 

“Not at all,” he replied Politely. 

Some Time Afterward the Sensible Friend, who was 
Engaged in Wallowing Through some Underbrush and 
Falling into a Pond in Search of her Ball, Passed by Them 
on the Return Course, and Seeing them Seated against the 
Wall, noted their somewhat Unoriginal Attitudes. She 
was surprised. 

This teaches us that You need Not Teach an Old Dog 


New Tricks. 
From “Fables for the Fair.” 
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SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS. 





FASHIONS. 





BY CARLYLE SPENCER. 





and religion,—the question of the extent to which it 

is possible to achieve individuality’ and to become 
capi>le of individual action in spite of the compulsion of 
heredity and environment—the study of the apparent 
mutabilities of fashion is capable of leading to results as 
important as they are unexpected. 

Nothing is clearer from such a study than that these 
mutations are responsive, especially in what seem to be 
their lawlessness and fickleness to the general laws of race 
development, of progress followed by reaction and tending 
to result in continued evolution. 

During the period of three years of great emotional 
and intellectual disturbance, due to atavism, out of which 
we are just emerging, the atavistic impulse of destructive- 
ness as it operated on public emotion and disturbed public 
intelligence, was strikingly illustrated in a corresponding 
disturbance of fashions. 

When two peoples engage in war, the operation of the 
atavistic impulse tends to introduce into the fashions of the 
intellectually stronger all that most strikingly illustrates 
the intellectual inferiority of the weaker. 

The reason for this is scientifically self-evident, since 
in any given case, the intellectual inferiority of a people is 
due to atavism and is proportionate to the extent of its 
governing influence. The lowest form of atavism manifests 
itself in destructiveness, and hence when a people which is 
intellectually advancing is seized by a violent hatred of an 
intellectually inferior people,this hatred if it, as it manifests 
itself in destructiveness, produces in the superior people an 
atavism corresponding to that of the inferior. 

In Spain, atavism has controlled to such an extent as 
against the evolutionary impulses of growth, that it is easy 
to trace its most characteristic fashions in dress, back 
through the middle ages to the last centuries of the Roman 
empire. These fashions, modified during the middle ages 
by the influence of the Moors on the one hand and of the 
Latinized Celts of more Northern Europe, on the other, have 
persisted in Spain with less change than in the German, 
Celtic and Scandinavian countries of Europe, because in 
Spain the general laws of heredity and environment have 
governed more rigidly at the expense of the development 
of individuality. 

During and immediately following the period of greatest 





[ N considering the fundamental question both of science 
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emotional disturbance in the United States, a sequence of 
the period of greatest destructiveness during the Insular 
wars of 1898-1901, American fashions were profoundly 
modified by atavism, which showed itself chiefly in two 
ways:—(1) independently of Spanish atavistic habits by 
the adoption in the dress of women and children of fash- 
ions representing atavistic survivals at home; (2) in 
fashions representing the corresponding atavistic survivals 
in the dress of Spain. 

The first correspondence between atavistic emotional 
disturbance and fashion, manifested itself in the general 
adoption by women and children of such fashions as the 


* “cowboy hat,” and of ornaments imitating swords, bayonets 


and other weapons. Following this came the general 
adoption of articles of Spanish dress, by women and 
children. These are beginning to pass out, but it is still 
possible to see on the streets of American cities on the 
heads of women and children hats which represent the non- 
progressive habits of the Spanish mind through many 
centuries. Some of these forms have persisted in Southern 
Europe for over two thousand years without substantial 
modification. The straw hat, made of straw plaited to an 
apex or plaited grasses in the same form, has appeared in 
America since the Spanish war in almost the exact form in 
which it is shown in Etruscan vase paintings and in the 
earliest Greek vase-paintings. Ulysses is represented in 
one of these paintings as wearing such a hat as has been 
frequently seen on the heads of children in American 
cities during and since the Spanish war. Its history might 
easily be traced for at least 2,300 years. 

In a case soclear as this it can hardly be argued that 
the adoption of such fashions was aresult of choice through 
reasoned individuality—that is, of the self-conscious exer- 
cise of the will above the governing influence of heredity 
and environment, as they express their impulses through 
general atavistic emotion. 

What is apparently the mere ungoverned fickleness of 
fashion will nearly always resolve itself, on examination, 
into an illustration of the extreme facility with which 
fashions respond to atavistic impulse. In the absence of a 
self-conscious and reasoned use of the will against the im- 
pulses of reversion, willfulness and fickleness, such as 
fashions in their apparently abnormal phases illustrate, 
necessarily respond to the general laws of growth and re- 
version, which are expressed under the influence of en- 
vironment in the struggle for survival. 

In examining the fashions of woman and children, it 
becomes apparent that they express most readily the 
atavistic phases of the general emotions. One of their 
general principles is that the fashions of women and chil- 
dren tend to represent those of the men—and more 
especially of the fighting men—of the earlier stages of the 
period from which increasing individual intelligence is just 
forcing evolution. 

Hence we see on the heads of women and children at 
one time the hats and plumes of the fighting men of the 
age of the Stuarts in England; and at another the military 
hats of France during the Napoleonic wars. Other articles 
of dress follow the same general laws in the expression of 
atavistic impulse and survival, but as the hat is most easily 
changed, it has a tendency to express them most readily 
and fully. 

The law of survival, rather than of reversion, is most 
strikingly expressed in jewelry, as its forms are limited. It 
follows in general form the development which has gone on 
from the nose-rings, toe-rings and other ornaments of sav- 
age tribes. The bracelets still worn by civilized women, 
and the anklets no longer worn, appeared first during the 
earlier stages of evolution in the fetters of the precious 
metals in which women of great beauty were exposed for 
sale after capture, or purchase from their captors, in war. 

The fashions of men, being less responsive to emotional 
disturbance, are apt to show persistent survival rather than 
the sudden atavistic reaction which so frequently appears in 
those of women and children. Nevertheless this survival, 
especially in male ornament, insignia and military costume, 
is frequently unmistakably atavistic—transmitted, with little 
change, from the most remote periods of race history. The 
form of tattooing onthe breast of the naked tribes which 
mark rank by such tattooing, of ten appear and persist in the 
insigna of clothed nations. Thus stars and other badges of 
rank in use in America and Europe, and frequen’ ly made of 
the precious metals, have a general tendency to represent 
the forms of the original tattoo-marks which indicate rank 
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in tribes still in the anthropoid stage. Heraldic devices 
illustrate a similar atavistic survival in a most striking way. 
The scientific history of the crest or coat of arms on a sheet 
of fashionable note-paper can be traced without interrup- 
tion from the totem poles of Alaska and the war-devices of 
the Tartars of the Asiatic steppes. 

The survivals of the lower forms of religiosity in the 
animal man, just emerging from the anthropoid stage, have 
been traced in architecture from the period of serpent wor- 
ship so clearly that it is as impossible to mistake them as it 
is unnecessary to do more than cite them. Such survivals 
persist and reappear in all modes of human activity in the 
measure in which individual and race emotions control it. 

lt is unscientific to suppose, as some have done, that the 
natural laws of reversion control individuality. They con- 
trol only inthe measure of its absence. Individuality, in 
its scientific definition, is the manifestation of force su- 
perior to that of atavism and of environment. Hence it 
cannot appear at all in degeneracy. No matter what the 
emotion which produces reaction, no matter what the per- 
sonal willfulness, through which it is manifested in the ab- 
sence of effective reasoned consciousness, its direction is 
always the same—back towards the condition of the an- 
thropoid man. The only question possib'e is of the de- 
gree of the willfulness and of the extent of the personal and 
general atavism which acts through it. The animal 
emotions of the anthropoid man persist in the race, in its 
highest development, without change in essence, but subject 
to the control of individuality acting through reasoned con- 
sciousness in spite of heredity and environment. 

That the general influence of heredity and environment 
is to check reaction and force a new period of evolution at 
every stage where the effects of reaction begin to manifest 
themselves seriously, is one of the certainties of science, 
as it is of history. When general atavism has manifested 
itself through some act of striking personal degeneracy, 
there is an almost uncontrolable general impulse to destroy 
the degenerate. So that even when the general emotion 
does not result in reasoned consciousness, it operates 
finally to check its own atavistic reactions and to make it 
possible, for those who have attained a considerable degree 
of individuality through reasoned consciousness, once more 


to force progress. 
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VOYAGES IN THE AIR. 





THRILLING EXPERIENCES OF EARLY BALLOONISTS. 





thinking of the more famous experiments in tha 

line of which history has note. It is piquant to find 
a Chinese claim to the initial honor in this regard: there is 
a tale to the effect that a balloon ascended, at a coronation, 
in Pekin at a date so respectably antique as 1306. History, 
however, looks upon it somewhat coldly as a traveler’s tale. 
All the great balloon ascents and voyages are, of course, 
modern. Evenin one of the long obsolete fire-balloons 
Pilatre des Rosiers, the first aeronaut, “did” a good ninety 
miles. The first balloon ascent, from English soil, was 
made in London, in November, 1783. After a voyage of 
two hours and a half the balloon descended at Petworth, in 
Sussex, forty-eight miles away. The following February 
saw a much better development, a hydrogen gas balloon go- 
ing gaily from Sandwich, in Kent,to a point in French 
Flanders, 75 miles distant. This balloon has, of course, 
its place in history as the first that crossed the Channel. In 
the following month, as M. Jean Blanchard was about to 
ascend from Paris in a balloon, some seven yards in 
diameter, a young man reached the car with a jump, drew 
his sword, and declared that come weal or woe, he, too, 
would make the perilous ascent. There was a sharp strug- 
gle before he was removed. Tradition would have it that 
the young man in question was none other than Napoleon 
Bonaparte. History, however, insists on spoiling the pret- 
ty tale, and calling him by the otherwise undistinguished 
name of Dupont de Chambon. History, indeed, has had 
no little trouble to keep fiction out of the crop of fact in 
ballooning records and experiences. 

From an early date in the last century interesting, 
perilous, and important balloon ascents were made in the 
cause of science. Wordsworth, in an enthusiastic prose 
passage, has described the look which is on the countenance 
of all true science. Thinking of the more noted aeronauts, 
one would say it was a daring look, often full in “the bright 
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face of danger,” often, too, close to death. On the famous 
ascent with Coxwell, from Wolverhampton, in the early 
sixties—when a height of seven miles was reached— 
Glaisher became insensible, and remained so for seven 
minutes, when 29,000 feet above the earth. Coxwell, go- 
ing into the ring just then to adjust the valve-line, suddenly 
found his hands frozen, and to open the valve he had to 
seize the line with his teeth. On two occasions these same 
aeronauts passed through clouds saturated with moisture, 
and over a thousand feet thick. Onthe second occasion 
they were descending, and the balloon collected so much 
weight, through the condensation of vapor, that it came to 
the earth with a shock that smashed most of the instru- 
ments. Glaisher and Coxwell, too, had the curious experi- 
ence of coming through a shower of rain, and below it a 
snow-storm. 

Lunardi’s voyage in September, 1784, is one of the 
most interesting in the history of British aerostation. The 
balloon had been on view at the Lyceum, and attracted 
sightseers by thousands. On the 15th of the month 
Lunardi ascended from the Artillery grounds in the view of 
an enormous gathering,which included the Prince of Wales. 
A pigeon, a dog, and a cat had the privilege of taking the 
air with Lunardi. The pigeon very soon had had enough 
of it, and unceremoniously and abruptly dropped earth- 
ward. At Mimms, in Hertfordshire, reached after an 
hour and a half, the cat was dying of cold; and the kind 
aeronaut descended and released it. Three-quarters of an 
hour subsequently Lunardi decided to descend near Ware, 
and had immense difficulty in inducing the country people 
to assist him. Quaint stories are on record in connection 
with this experiment. A jury at one stage were brooding 
over the fate of a criminal, when the news came that the 
balloon was sighted. To save time they brought in a ver- 
dict of acquittal, and the Court rose with a haste that is 
historic. Indeed, higher personages displayed a schoolboy 
curiosity and enthusiasm on the occasion. The King and 
Ministers were reviewing affairs of State when the balloon 
passed. His Majesty remarked that the thread of State 
affairs could be taken up at any time, but Lunardi might 
not be seen again. Struck by the truth of this philosophy 
Mr. Pitt and his fellows, betook themselves to telescopes, 
and the Genius of the Constitution, that Burke was so fond 
of invoking, smiled a little ironically. 

In January, 1785, Blanchard and his American friend, 
Dr. Jeffries, crossed the channel from Dover to Calais. 
Twice they found themselves descending, and the second 
time they were obliged to strip and throw away a good deal 
of their clothes; anchor, cords and other things having been 
previously cast away. Near the French shore the balloon 
rose loftily, and they came to earth, hale and well, in the 
forest of Guinnes. The following year, to the wonder and 
delight of the Sultan, a Persian doctor rose in his balloon 
from Constantinople, crossed the sea to Asia, and landed 
some ninety milesinland. Some trying and difficult voyages 
were made from Ireland, across St. George’s Channel. In 
1828 Mr. Green ascended from the Eagle Tavern, City-rd., 
ona pony’s back. Instead of a car there was a platform 
with fixtures for the pony’s feet, and the animal was 
artistically strapped. The pony ate beans all the way, and 
Mr. Green came gaily to earth with it at Beckenham. The 
magistrates, years afterwards, stopped equestrian experi- 
ments in England, but France has had her fill of them. 

A remarkable voyage was that made from Vauxhall 
Gardens by Monk Mason and some friends on Nov. 7, 1836. 
They descended in Nassau on the following morning, 
having “done” 500 miles in about eighteen hours. Nadar’s 
enormous gas-balloon went from Paris, in October, 1863, 
with nine passengers, to Nienburg, a distance of 400 miles. 
The voyage took seventeen hours. In the strong wind that 
blew, towards the close, the balloon was dragged over the 
ground for miles, and all the voyagers were hurt more or 
less. But amongst the most remarkable of all long voyages 
was that made by Mr. Wise, the American aeronaut, and 
some friends in 1859. They started from St. Louis, in the 
direction of New York, and “did” 1,150 miles in the course 
of twenty hours. Mr. Wise tried to cross the Atlantic in 
the seventies in an enormous balloon, but it burst. 

It is scarcely necessary to recall the extensive use made 
of balloons during the siege of Paris. ‘lhey were first em- 
ployed by a British force at Suakim in 1885. Sir Henry 
Colville, by the way, has been an intrepid aeronaut, and 
started on his first wedding trip in a balloon. The balloon 
met with some mishap, but the bridal party “arrived” safely 
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EMILE PICQUART. 





ID perils of the camp, that bare 
M Man’s heart to brother man, 


Till David’s puissant shoulders wear 
The shield of Jonathan; 
When friends and lovers side by side 
In generous strife contend, 
How many a hero soul has died 
For lover and for friend! 


But he who in a hopeless flight- 
Strikes fora man unknown, 

Who holds the cause of outraged right 
As precious as his own, 

Will in that sacred quarrel face 
The pariah’s living grave— 

Insult, and bondage, and disgrace: 
He, he alone is brave. 


At Fortune’s threshold Picquart stood 
Five crowded years ago, 

His country’s roll of honor could 
No brighter record show; 

With all the gifts that warriors prize, 
A golden life he led, 

And fair before his fearless eyes 
The path of glory spread. 


But in a far-off prison lay 
A comrade old and bowed, 
Who once, beneath a coat as gay, 
Had borne a heart as proud. 
But now each glittering epaulette 
The hangman’s hands had torn, 
And on his guiltless forehead set 
The martyr’s crown of thorn; 


For captains swore on cross and hilt 
His crimes of sanguine dye, 

And priests the sacred chalice spilt 
To consecrate that lie. 

By foes denounced, by friends betrayed, 
Deserted, and reviled— 

France seemed united to degrade 
Her most devoted child. 


Till to one loyal soldier’s ear 
The imperious summons came; 
“Be thine the noble task to clear 
Thy brother’s blighted fame! 
Unheard yon broken man must die 
If thou thy help refuse; 
Lo! life and death before thee lie, 
Honor and safety—choose!” 


He heard the call divine, and straight 
To do its bidding sprang, 

Before the Oppressor’s fortress gate 
His lonely challenge rang; 

Till, breaking from the dungeon strong 
Her trembling warders kept, 

The Truth their terror hid so long 
To sudden daylight leapt. 


Then all her foes with one accord 
On her deliverer fell, 
And gave the champion for reward 
As deep and dark a cell. 
The purchased braves of Shimei’s tribe 
To instant battle flew, 
And every petty hireling scribe 
His poisoned missile threw. 


But he his rescued brother’s load 
With patient courage bore, 

And like a badge for grace bestowed 
The ignoble fetters wore. 

And if sometimes his faithful breast 
A keener wound received, 

For France, deluded and oppressed, 
Not for himself, he grieved. 


For She hath children so devout, 
Their filial hearts are lit 

With an unselfish love without 
One stain of earth in it, 


And though She love them not, whose lives 


Her baser sons condemn, 





In them alone her soul survives: 
Yea! and it dies with them. 
Edward Sydney Tylee, in London Spectator. 
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THE GRASS O’ THE GRAVES. 


BY GERALD BRENAN,. 








partly because of its quaint old gravestones, and part- 

ly for a peep at the lichened church through which 
Noll Cromwell’s cannon-balls had whistled their war-hymns. 
To my disgust I found the sacred enclosure everywhere in- 
fested by goats. Goats browsed among the tombs, clank- 
ing their hobbling-chains over the graves of the departed. 
There were goats in the ruined chancel, where those rug- 
ged chieftains the O’Carneys, of Ballycarney, rested 
shoulder to shoulder. There were goats in the bleak, net- 
tle-grown space towards the north—Ballycarney’s potter’s 
field. One could scarcely stir for goats, of every size, 
color, and age, from the ill-tempered patriarch of his tribe 
to the kid of yesterday’s weaning. 

It was not strange, under these circumstances, that I 
should anathematize goats. Ididso, and with emphasis. 
The words were “hardly out of my mouth” (to use an Irish 
idiom) when from the old church there stepped forth a 
grey and wizened hunchback. It was Danny Nowlan, the 
parish sexton, tutelary genius of the place. 

“Take shame to yourself,” cried the little grave-digger, 
“for spakin’ words the like o’ them. Little ye know, I’ll 
go bail, that my goats are no common ones. Little ye 
think, that comes among them wida gibe on your lips, that 
the sowl of a man dwells under the hairy hide of every 
goat in Ballycarney churchyard!” 

“I have fads of my own, and lunacy is but an exagger- 
ation of the fad. SolIdid not smile at the queer hunch- 
back, crazy as he seemed to be. Instead, I craved his in- 
dulgence and the pardon of his goats, pleading ignorance 
in excuse for my hasty language. 

Danny Nowlan was mollified. “Sure an’ if ye didn’t 
know,” he said, “ye couldn’t be expected to understand. Sit 
ye down, on the stone there—’tis ould Sir Geoffrey O’Car- 
ney’s by the same token—an’ I’ll be tellin’ ye all about 
myself an’ the goats.” 

I took my seat accordingly (upon Sir Geoffrey’s 
sepulchre, while Danny expounded to me what he termed 
his “thayory.” “As sexton o’ the churchyard,” he said, 
“I have the rights o’ the grass—meanin’, d’ye see, that I 
can graze any bastes belongin’ to me onthe graves. An’ 
‘tis good, rich grass, your honor, that grows in these 
churchyards. But the stuff that’s in the grass, sure that 
differs wid every grave—an’ that’s where my thayory be- 
gins. 

“I started wid one, solitary goat, because I was poor 
then, an’ hadn’t learned wisdom. The single goat, com- 
bined wid a naatural gift of observation, taught me all I 
know. To-day I have a neat house beyant, an’ five-an’- 
fifty pound in the Kilmore Bank. All along o’ the goats— 
an’ the grass o’ the graves. 

“You see, I didn’t like to put my one goat on the graves 
o’ the dacint people, because I thought their chilher an’ 
them that belonged to them mightn’t like it. So I just 
hobbled my lad over beyant, where the potter’s field is, an’ 
all the tramps an’ ne’er-do-wells are laid. Would ye be- 
lieve it? After three weeks’ feedin’ in the potter’s field, 
chains and staples couldn’t hould that goat! He became 
the worst blackguard an’ the worst wanderer—savin’ your 
presence, for ’tis a wanderer you are yourself—in the 
barony o’ Slievecarney. ODivil a day but I had to go 
stravaiglin’ after him—a mighty hard thing for a poor boy 
wid a back like mine, avic. 

“Well, one mornin’, while I was leadin’ Oliver Crummle 
(I called him Crummle because I knew no good of him)— 
while I was leadin’ him back to his ould quarters in potter’s 
field, word came to me of a buryin’. SolI just tied Oliver 
to the nearest tombstone, an’ left him there. I never 
noticed at the time that the grave belonged to Father Roger 
Kavanagh (God rest his sowl!)—the best priest, an’ the 
best man that ever died in the parish of Ballycarney. Ye 
can tell what a saint Father Roger was by seein’ the little 
they have to say about him on the stone—for ’tis mostly 
the best men that have the shortest epitaphs. Father 
Roger’s real tomb is in the poor people’s hearts; for ’tis the 
good, honest man he was entirely. 

“Anyhow, I left my goat overnight on the priest’s grave. 
Next day, when I got out o’ bed, I remembered him; an’ 


| HAD strolled into the churchyard of Ballycarney, 
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says I to myself, ‘I’ll go bail my bould Crummle is half- 
way to Castle Carney back gate by thistime.’ So out I 
goes; an’ there, if you’ll believe me, was Oliver Crummle, 
squattin’ aisly on his hunchers, eatin’ away at the grass on 
Father Roger’s grave, just as if he had never strolled a fur- 
long from the spot in his life. 

“ ‘Arrah, then, Oliver, ma boucha,’ says I, ‘if your new 
quarters suit you so well, you may as well stick to them.’ 
So there he stayed, tied to the priest’s tomb. 

“Your honor, that goat got so well behaved thatI took 
the chain off his leg altogether. You couldn’t coax him 
away from the churchyard; an’ he used to look so sad 
when I called him Crummle that I changed his name to 
Owen Roe. The farmers heard tell of his convarsion, 
an’ came from miles around to see him. In his ould wicked 
days he used to ask nothin’ better than to break out an’ eat 
Madam Carney’s fancy garden hedges at the Castle; an’ 
his change o’ sperrit so pleased Madam Carney that, ’pon 
my sowkins, she offered me five guineas for the craythur. 
Wid the money I bought two young goats instead o’ one, 
But I learned a lesson from Owen Roe, late Oliver 
Crummle. No more goats went to graze in potter’s field. 
I kept them tied to the pillars o’ Father Roger’s tombstone; 
an’ the result was that the fame o’ my goats spread from 
the Heights of Irelan’ to Kilmore City. I made money, 
hand over fist; an’ every penny went into goats, until I had 
so many bastes that divil another could find room over 
Father Roger Kavanagh. So I took a quiet rayson wid 
myself, d’ye see—an’ it was that way I came to lay down 
my thayory. 

“T said to myself: ‘’Tis not the grass that counts, but 
the man that’s buried under the grass. Graze a goat over 
a tramp or blackguard, an’ he’ll turn out blackguard or 
tramp. But graze your goat over a dacint, honest man, an’ 
you'll have a dacint, honest goat.’ ’Tis aisy to see the 
dayduction I made from them facts—as Mr. Carney him- 
self admitted to me afterwards. 

“Well, Father Roger’s grave bein’ occupied, I had to 
look around for a new piece o’ good man’s grass. ‘I'll try 
the Quality next,’ says I; so I tied my new goats to the very 
stone your sittin’ on—the tomb of ould Geoffrey O’Carney, 
Mr. Carney’s ancestor, that was lord here before Yellow 
William’s time. The goats turned out well enough in point 
o’ dacincy; but they got so mortial proud, off that O’Carney 
grass, that they were nouse any more. They turned up 
their noses at nettles and prassheoch. Nothin’ but the best 
an’ tindherest grass was good enough for the likes o’ them; 
for the ould O’Carney sap had got into their veins, an’ 
there’s no finer an’ no ouldher blood in Leinster than the 
same O’Carneys—or Carneys, as they call themselves now, 
since every gombeen-man sticks an ‘O’ to his father’s name. 
Sure that’s the Carney pride all over! They’d rather 
sacrifice the ‘O’ that they fought under for six hundhered 


year an’ more than share it wid them that had no call to it. 
Well, anyhow, the goats that grazed over Sir Geoffrey an’ 
his wife (she was a Butler of Ormond) turned out so 
haughty that I had to give them to the priest—because ye 
see, ’tis the custom in these parts to take all your troubles 
to the Church. 

“By-an’-by my thayory worked so well, an’ I made so 
much by grazin’ goats over good, quiet men, that I could 
afford to ‘expayriment,’ as Mr. Carney calls it. Them 
expayriments would fill a book! 

“I grazed a goat on Marty Dowling, the poacher’s grave, 
an’ that goat never cared for his own grass, but loved 
nothin’ so much as stealin’ from his neighbor. Another 
goat fed over Larry Gaffagan (the best hurler, runner, an’ 
lepper in the parish was Larry!) an’ the divil himself 
couldn’t hould that baste. Wid my own two eyes I saw 
him take the big inthrance gates, at Castle Carney, in one 
bound. He could run faster than the wind, an’ Mr. 
Carney called him ‘The Athlete.’ Ye can see for yourself 
how he became an athlete. 

“But the last o’ my expayriments was wid the goat I 
ook outside the wall to where murdherers an’ suicides— 
mighty few o’ the like was ever in Ballycarney!—has to be 
buried. One dark night the poor, misguided crayture burst 
his chain, gored two other goats to death, and was found 
drowned in the river Feoir next morning. There he lay— 
murdherer an’ suicide in one; an’ ‘twas all my fault for 
grazin’ him where I did. 

“That brought me remorse o’ conscience, and I followed 
out the thayory widout any more expayriments. The good 
goats that could stand a bit o’ divilment, I put on the 
graves o’ play-boys an’ merry fellows; an’ the bad goats, 
that were far gone in wickedness, were hobbled over fine, 
dacint men, like Father Roger Kavanagh. But the goats 
that were too poor-sperrited an’ humble beyond rayson I 
brought to the O’Carney graves, where the grass is so 
proud it wouldn’t grow daisies. An’ the outcome o’ my 
thayory, your honor, is that my goats keep at the same 
level all the year round. Sorra finer breed o’ goats ye’ll 
find from here to the Black North.” 

Danny paused abruptly at this juncture—his crooked 
figure assuming an attitude of the keenest attention. In- 
deed, there was something strongly suggestive of his own 
goats about the little man as he listened eagerly, snuffing 
the air, goat-fashion, as though scenting distant trouble. 
Then, clambering upon Sir Geoffrey’s tombstone, he took a 
rapid survey of the churchyard. A light of comprehension 
spread over his wrinkled face as he hopped from his perch. 
Meanwhile my own duller ears had caught the sound which 
disturbed my mentor, the distant clashing of goat horns. 

“Muisha! Muisha!” cried the little sexton; “’tis the 
thayory workin’, your honor. Last night I shifted a 
dacint goat from Father Roger’s grave to where Lanty 


Horan—the swearin’, swaggerin’, fighting blackguard— 
lies under the blackthorn beyant; an’ the goat that was 
browsin’ over poor Lanty I dragged, wid great trouble, to 
Father Roger’s blessed grass. 

“An’ what, think you, is the result o’ the thransfer? 
There’s Lanty Horan’s savage goat turned as mild as 
spring water, grazin’ peaceably, an’ strivin’ to forget his 
evil past, when along comes the very same nice, gentle goat 
that I took from the priest’s grave only last night. May I 
die an Orangeman, if Father Roger’s goat hasn’t been 
utterly ruinated by one single night o’ Lanty Horan; an’ if 
I don’t make haste, he’ll puck my latest convart into goat’s- 
flesh.” 

And away limped Danny Nowlan to prevent further 
mischief which might arise from the too accurate workings 
of his “thayory” on ‘the grass o’ the graves.” 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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CANFIELD’S NEW BOOK. 


BY ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 








as Paladin in Khaki,” by H. S. Canfield, is a story 
A of American life which deserves more than pass- 
ing attention. It is not a novel, nor does it pretend 
to be one. It is astory of adventure packed full of excit- 
ing incident, and told as only Mr. Canfield can tell a story. 
The hero is a man of muscle and grit, a young man steeped 
in the same fire that sent Richard Coeur de Leon and his 
Knights to the Holy Land to fight with the Saracen, and he 
finds in the West, and the Spanish-American war, a wide 
field for his energies. There is not a slow paragraph in 
the book. It is brimming with action, healthy, fiery action, 
and the savor of truth is in the surroundings and treatment 
of the subject. 

The western country and the life of a cow-boy is told 
graphically, and the author’s own experience in the wilds 
gives reality to the narrative. In the war between Spaniard 
and American there is only a thread of actual detail relating 
to events, the whole canvas being vivid with the color of the 
fight, the drama of war, not the mimicry of it. For a boy’s 
book, and a man’s book, this is a story which will be read 
with delight by thousands. The tame and stale platitudes 
with which many writers crowd their pages never intrude 
in these sparkling chapters. 

The characters are admirably drawn, and the reader’s 
interest never flags. One of the truest tests possible of a 
book is to be had of this one. After you have read it, you 
will pick it up by and by just to read this or that favorite 
chapter. It is a succession of virile pictures, a panorama 
of thrilling events, holding the interest, and sustained to 
the very end. The book is published by the Jamieson- 
Higgins Company, Chicago. 
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LALIT TE BAUDUY-REEDY. 


At noon, on Sunday last, Lalitte Bauduy- 
Reedy, wife of William Marion Reedy, died 
at her home in this city, after an illness so 
brief that her friends had practically no 
warning of her approaching death. 

A St. Louis girl by birth and education, 
and of afamily widely known and respected, 
she leaves numberless friends to mourn her 
loss. Her married life numbered only a 
few years, but those years were filled with 
happiness and the end came all too soon to 
one whose girlhood gave such promise for 
the years to come. Her temperament was 
highly artistic, and she had a keen apprecia- 
tion of the worthy and the beautiful in the 
drama, literature and art; but her chief 
delight was as the mistress of a joyous circle 
of her and her husband’s friends in their 
own home. 

As a daughter she was ever a consolation 
and a delight to her parents, and as a wife 
she was that second self which stimulates 
allthat is good in man and lifts him to higher 
things. By nature of a happy and bouyant 
disposition she ever subordinated her own 
cares and sought to make her household and 
her friends cheerier and better by her 
presence. When death drew nigh she was 
not afraid but, stretching out her hands like 
a tired child, laid downto rest and “Life 
slept itselt to sleep and sleep slept into 
death.” 

Loyalty to her family, her friends and her 
husband was the main-spring of her char- 
acter. For those who knew her the world 
is sweeter because of her life andthey are 
better because of her memory. 

G. J. Tansey. 
eet 


THEIR OWN FAULT. 





Women complain a great deal because 
men do not always get up and offer them 
seats when they enter the street cars. Some 
times it is a woman’s fault. For instance, 
the other night when the crowds from the 
theaters were taking up every availiable 
space, a woman and her husband sat side by 
side. Some ladies pushed inside and the 
men who had been sitting got up and re- 
linquished their seats. 

“Hadn’t I better get up?” this man was 
heard to murmur to his wife. The wife 
looked up. She was an unpretentious body 
and the woman who stood just in front of 
her was handsome and well dressed. 

“No,” she answered abruptly, and the 
man remained sitting, although he was the 
only one in the car who refused to stand. 

”Did you ever?” asked the girl across the 
aisle, who had noticed the little episode. 

“Well, you know, I’ve seen that done 
time and time again,” said her companion. 
“And I’ve seen women squeeze up and offer 
a little three cornered piece of the edge of 
the seat to some woman who was standing 
in order that her husband might not have to 
get up.” 

“I’ve seen worse than that,” said the man 
who was with the two. “I saw a girl and 
her escort come into the car, one night, where 
there were no seats. A gentleman got up 
and gave her his. Then, both her escort 
and himself stood in front of her. After 
awhile the lady next to her got off and 
instead of letting the man who had given up 
his seat have it again, she pulled quickly at 
the coat tail of the young man who was with 
her and made him sit down beside her.” 

“And yet just such women are the ones 
who make the most fuss if they have to 
stand,” said the girl, who had spoken first, 
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“Some of those foreign dishes on the 
dinner menu were a puzzleto me,” confided 
the First Seasick-Passenger to the Second 
Seasick- Passenger as they stood conveniently 
near the rail. “Puzzles?” asked the Second 
Seasick-Passenger: “I guess they were, 
but I gave them all/up long ago.”—Baltimore 
American. 

ee 

Chopin immortalized the shawl of the 
famous Countess Potocka when he threw it 
over the key-board in his improvization of 
her musical portrait. Thus cana concrete 
object become part of a musical expression. 
Had the Countess Potocka lived in the time 
and in the country of Swope’s shoes there is 
no doubt that the poetry of her motion would 
have been given expression by her famous 
friend. Even a plain woman walks well in 
Swope’s shoes; think what a beautiful woman, 
like the Countess, missed by living too soon. 
The twentieth-century woman counts Swope’s 
shoes among her blessings. Any woman 
in the world can own a pair. They are 
always on sale at Swope’s, 311 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 

et Ut 

Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 









YOU 
TAKE AN 
INTEREST IN 
WHAT YOU DO THE 
RESULT IS SUCCESS. 
THE REPUTATION 
WE ENJOY IN THE 


Umbrella 


Business did not come to 
Us on wings. 


Store and 
Factory, 


519 Locust. 


ADDRESS _ Ss 


Cchoen’s zmec opcow 
Orchestra 


Balmer & Weber's. 
Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tHe St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage- 





Mrs. LEILA Woops, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
ROOM 3 HENNEMAN HALL, 

3723 OLIVE STREET, 


St. Louis and New York References. 





Olivia Bldg, PRENCH SC HOOL o By Alsonce 
1023 N.Grand Ave, Francais. 

Nation. Assoc, subsidized by the French Gov- 
ernment, Class and private lessons. Only place 
to learn French and Parisian customs. 
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THAT TAILOR “MAID.” 


She comes from Mills & Averill’s, 
You can tell her by her clothes; 
Her up-to-date appearance 
All society well knows. 


Tailor-made Gowns, Golf Suits and Street Costumes to your order 
AT $35.00, VALUES UP TO $40.00— 


Suits of camel’s hair cheviots, in various colors; pebble cheviot and Venetian cloth; 
mostly colors; with fly front and Eton je ickets; all silk-lined, 
AT $35.00, VALUES UP TO $45.0 

Suits of canvas weave cheviots and fancy tailoring mé material; jacket and blouse styles; 
all silk-lined. 
AT $40.00, VALUES UP TO $58.00— 

Suits of canvas weave cheviots and tailoring materials, with white dot, 
handsomely tailored and silk-lined throughout, 

_AT $50.00. VALUES UP TO $75. 00-—. : 

Suits of vesting cloth, with white dot, and other tailoring materials, blouse and three- 

quarter cutaway jackets, silk-lined throughout. 


MILLS & AVERILL, BROADWAY AND PINE. 


Kton style, 
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a Lungstras Dyeing & Cleaning Co. 


Have the Largest Establishment of its kind 
in the country. 
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ROKR KNOK > 


ALL BUILDINGS FIRE-PROOF, 


Any work entrusted to them in Dyeing or Cleaning must be perfectly satisfactory. 
Specialties at the present are the Dyeing of Tan Jackets and Cloaks. Black or 
dark red are the prevailing colors. Light and faded Carpets dyed to red and 


green in beautiful shades. 
Orders by mail or telephone have our most careful attention. 


Main Office—Park Avenue, 13th to 14th Streets. 


STORES—717 LOCUST STREET, PHONES— 
1044 VANDEVENTER AVENUE, Bell, Main 66. 
726 NORTH TAYLOR AVENUE, Kinloch D 761. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mrs. Robert Davis, who formerly resided here, 
is visiting friends in the city. 

Mrs. Ross W. EKastlick is entertaining Mrs. 
Godfrey Hewett Ball, of Chicago. 

Miss Ida Crouch, of Delmar boulevard, is en- 
tertaining Miss Ayers, of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Corwin H. Spencer has for her guest 
Miss Carrie Burford, of Indianapolis, Ind, 

Mrs. Russell Harding, residing at the Southern 
Hotel, is entertaining Mrs, Williams, of St. Paul. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rutherford Cooke, of Lewi 
place, returned last week from an Eastern trip, 

Mrs. Shrien Carter will entertain her niece. 
Miss Beatrice Dunham, of Louisville, during the 
winter. 

Mrs. Charles Palms, of Detroit, is visiting her 
parents, Mr, and Mrs. Julius Walsh, at the 
Southern. 

Col, and Mrs. C. G. Warner and family have 
moved into their new home at 5602 Washington 
boulevard. 

Mrs. Paul Brown, of Forest Park boulevard, 
has for her guest Mrs. Churchill Bridgeford, of 
Kansas City. 

Mrs, Rolla Wells and Miss Maude Wells gave 
a receplionon Wednesday afternoon toa large 
number of friends. 

Mrs. Minerva Carr left last week for Spring- 
field, Mo to make a visit of several weeks to 
Mis. J. C. Crenshaw, 

For swagger millinery, go to Rosenheim’s, 
515 Locust street. 

Mrs. J. B. Widen has gone to housekeeping, at 
4129 Delmar boulevard, where she will receive 
her friends on Mondays, 

Mrs. and Mrs. Augustus B. Hart will soon 
leave for New York, thence they will sail for 
Europe, and winter in Rome. 

Mrs. Emelie Clark Otterson, of Springfield, 
Mo., who has just returned from Paris, visited 
her friends in St. Louis last week. 

Misses Corinne and Emelie Frances gave a 
luncheon, last Thursday, in honor of Miss 
Emilie Clark Otterson, of Springfield. 

Mr. and Mrs. J, R. Daugherty and Miss Tempe 
Belle Daugherty returned to the city, last week, 
after having spent the summer at the Minnesota 
resorts. 

A large ball will be given Thursday, Novem- 
ber 14th, at Mahler’s Hall, by Miss Elizabeth 
Prewitt, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. T. F. 
Prewitt. 

Mrs. Alfred Clifford left, on Sunday, for Phila- 
delphia, where she will attend a large wedding 
and make one of a house party, at Bryn Mawr, 
or a week, 

Miss Ella Cochran, of No. 7 Westmoreland 
place, gave a pretty luncheon, last Saturday 
afternoon, in honor of her: guest, Mrs. Sidney 
Andrews, of Chicago. 

Mrs. Fred Wann, who has been visiting her 
sister, Mrs. Moses Rumsey, was called home 
suddenly, last week, on account of an accident 
to one ot her small sons. 

Mrs. Herman Luyties, of Berlin avenue, is en- 
tertaining Misses Mary and Etta Stoy, of Lafay- 
ette, Ind., in whose honor a round of entertain- 
ments were given last week. 

Mrs. Theodore de Forest has closed her coun- 
try place andis now in town for the winter, at 
3856 Delmar boulevard, where she will receive 
her friends on Mondays in November. 

Mrs. Edwin Harrison, of 3747 Westminster 
place, gave a reception, on Friday, assitsed by 
Mesdames Andrew Ellison, of Kirksville, Mo., 
Telby Barnes, and Charles Cummings. 

Mr. and Mrs, John O’Fallon Delaney have 
just returned from their summer outing, at 
Douglas, Mich., wlfere they are building a cot- 
tage, for next season, where they expect to en- 
tertain a great deal. 

Cards have been received by friends, announc- 
ing the birth of a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. F, 
Lawrence Hamilton, of Phoenix, Arizona, Mrs, 
Hamilton was Miss Vivian Palmer, and is well 
known in musical circles. 

The marriage of Miss Sidmey Boyd and Mr. 
Joseph Dickson, Jr., will take place on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 27th, and will bea large home affair. 
Mrs. Bissell Ware will be matron of honor, and 
Mr. Bissell Ware best man. 

Mrs. Ed. Adreon, of Cabanne, held her first 
Friday “at home” last week. A large number 
of guests were present. Miss Georgia Young 
assisted Mrs. Adreon, The second and last ‘‘at 
home” will be held to-morrow. 

Mrs. Rolla Bruce entertained, on Thursday 
last, with a six-hand euchre,in honor of her 
club. Prizes were won by Mesdames Kregel, 
and Evans. Others present were Mesdames, J. 
Bruno, F. S$. Schafer, W. Lucas and C. Evans. 

Mrs. Bassett Henderson,of the Granville Hotel, 
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gavea euchre party last week, to a number of 
friends, all of whom are members of a congenial 
euchre club. The prizes were won by Mes- 
dames Ramlose, Bassett Henderson and H. 
Block, 

Mrs. J. C. Van Blarcom, of Westmoreland 
place, is entertaining Miss Hodge, her niece, 
from Bloomington, Ill., in whose home she gave 
a regal function last week. Mrs. Van Blarcom 
has also sent out cards for her popular Saturday 
evenings, 

Mrs, William Southwood Bell will give a re- 
ception this afternoon, assisted by Mesdames 
Wallace A, Bell and Hiram Boardman Moose, 
The function will take place from three to six 
o'clock, at the residence of Mrs. Bell, at 5082 
Washington boulevard. 

Mrs, Richard Barrett, of 1335 Washington 
avenue, entertained the Acephalous Euchre 
Club at its first meeting, at two o’clock, Monday 
afternoon, Among the members of the club are 
Mesdames Thomas Rodgers, Walter Douglas, 
Minerva Carr, William Nicho!s, Alexander De 
Menil, J. J. Mauntel, Arthur Garesche and 
Thomas Crews, 

If you want to be in style, get your hat at 
Rosenheim’s, 515 Locust street. 

Miss Helen Douglas, a niece of Mrs. George 
Dyer, of the Grand Avenue Hotel, was quietly 
married on Monday, at high noon, at Christ 
Church Cathedral, to Mr. George H. A. Mills, 
secretary of the Union Trust Co, Rev. Dean 
Davis performed the ceremouy in the presence 
of the immediate relatives of the bride and 
groom, who are now enjoying a honeymoon 
tour, 

Mr. and Mrs. W. G, Chappell, of Westminster 
place, have sent out cards fora large reception 
and ball. which will be given on Thursday even- 
ing,November,14th, in honor of the debut of their 
daughter, Miss Louise Garrison Chappell. The 
early part of the evening will be.devoted to a 
reception, followed by dancing. 

The engagement of Miss Carrie Cook to Mr. 
Edward lL. Preetorius is just announced, The 
wedding, it is understood, will not occur before 
Easter. The two are very popular, Mr. Pree- 
torius being especially well known to the news- 
paper fraternity as associated business manager 
of the Westliche Post. No recent announcement 
has called forth more or warmer congratula- 
tions and good wishes. 

An engagement which, although not formally 
announced, has long been known to the friends 
of the young people, is that of Miss Ellen Walsh 
and Mr. Billy Maffit, which was acknowledged 
to their friends last week. No date has, how- 
ever, been set for the wedding, although it 
seems generally understood that it will be an 
early winter event. Miss Walsh is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs, Julius Walsh, and has beena 
reigning belle. She made her debut at the 
Veiled Prophet’s ball, two years ago, being 
selected to receive the royal circlet at the hands 
of the Prophet. 

Owing to illness in the family, the marriage 
of Miss Nella A. Bagnell, niece of Mr. and Mrs, 
William Bagnell, of 12 Westmoreland place, was 
celebrated at Christ Church Cathedral Monday 
afternoon, at 5 o’clock, the Rev, Dean Davis 
officiating. Only the immediate members of the 
families were present. They were Mr. and Mrs, 
Bagnell, Judge and Mrs. Amos Thayer, Gen, and 
Mrs. John Boyle, Judge and Mrs. Elmer B, 
Adams, Judge and Mrs, Wilbur Boyle, Miss 
Jennings, Miss Overall, Mr. James Bryson and 
Mr. Will Price. 

You will always find the correct styles in 
headgear at Ros -nheim’s, 515 Locust street. 

Miss May Sommerville and Mr. Philip Atkin 
Wilson, were married,on Wednesday evening, 
at half past eight, the ceremony taking place at 
the home of the parents of the bride, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Sommerville, of 4301 Washington 
boulevard. The Right Rev. Daniel S, Tuttle 
performed the ceremony, in the presence of 
about one hundred and fifty relatives and 
friends. Miss Anne Sullivan, of Jefferson 
City, Mo., was maid of honor,and Miss Clara 
€omerville, flower girl. Mr. Paul Wilson, of 
Menomenee, Wisconsin, came on to serve his 
brother as best man, and Misses Maurice 
Connelly, of Dubuque, Iowa, and Joe Dickson, 
Jr., were the ushers. After the ceremony fol- 
jowed areception. The house was beautifully 
decorated with palms, white chrysanthemums 
and roses. Misses Julia Wilson and Frances 
Carroll served lemonade, and Misses Sidney 
Boyd and Jessie Wright served punch, After re- 
ceiving the congratulations of their friends the 
bride and groom departed for a six weeks’ tour 
in_the Kast, and upon their return will reside at 
their new home at 5232 McPherson avenue, 
where they will be ‘at home” on Fridays in 
February. Early inthe spring they will go to 
Europe for a several months’ tour, 
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“‘LoWest Priced House in America 
for Fine Goods.’” 





On BROADWAY, 


Cor. Locust St. 


Fine Cut Glass 





Cut Glass Bowl, 4 Sided, 8 inch, $12.00 
Cut Glass Bowl, 4 Sided, 9 inch, $15.00 


MERMOD & 


Mail Orders Carefully 
Filled, 





We are sole agents for Lib- 
bey’s world famous patterns, 
and sell only the very 
choicest designs of the most 
celebrated cutters. 

Our stock this season is the 
most complete we have ever 
carried. We cordially invite 


you to inspect it. 


JACCARD’S, 


On BROA DWAY, dima St. 


Ba Write for New Catalogue—Now Ready—Mailed Free, 
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Mrs. George Willard Teasdale, of 4212 Delmar 
boulevard, gave a reception on Monday after- 
noon, from three to five o’clock, assisted by 
Mrs. Frances X. Barada and Miss Mamie Teas- 
dale. ‘The three ladies received together. Mrs. 
Teasdale wore a beautiful creation of pale rose 
colored gauze trimmed in fine hand-tucking 
and lace. Mrs. Barada’s toilette, a vieux rose 
crepe. Miss Minnie Teasdale was becomingly 
gowned in old rosecrepe oyer taffetas silk. The 
rooms were tastefully decorated with palms, 
ferns and vases of roses. The young ladies 
serving were Misses Amy Townsend, Katharine 
Jones, Estelle Kupferle, Martha Gibney, Helen 
Teasdale and Ada ‘Teasdale, allof whom were 
daintily gowned. Among other guests were, 
Mesdames J. B. Widen, George Fleursheim, J. 
W. Teasdale, T. A. Blake, C. S. Gill, Alonzo 
Acuff, Mesdames J. C. Van Blarcom, S. B. 


Parsous, August Luyties, Walter B. Douglas, H. 
B. Goodfellow, John W. Harrison, Thomas W. 
Crouch, T. B. Meyer, Charles Hill, M. I. Johns- 
ton, L. M. Wade, Chas. H. Scarritt, George P. 
Massengale, Charles Ehlerman, Lee Merri- 
wether, Franklin Armstrong, EK. B. Culp W. B. 
Versteeg, H. B, Morse, Robert Reilly, Charles 
Cox, A, Sproule, John Rumsey, Jr., Brandt Van 
Blarcom, J. T. Wallace, J. W. Fristoe, Misses 
Florida Reilly, Mildred Bell, Taussig, Bertha 
Townsend, Ida Crouch, Gertrude Rockwood. 
Elma Rumsey, Queen Rumsey and Bertha 
Semple. 


et 
Stops the Cough 
aud works off the Cold. 
Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold 
in one day. Nocure, No pay. Price 25 cents. 
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. C. SEROPYAN & CO. 


3556 OLIVE STREET. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


IMPORTED FROM 


PERSIA, TURKEY, INDIA. 


Without a doubt Absolutely the Rarest and Most Beautiful 
Selection in the Country. 


wice~See Our Latest Importations. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





“Papa Bouchard,” a novel rather on the 
risque, spicy order, is Molly Elliot Seawell’s 
latest contribution in light fiction. Papa 
Bouchard, an old bachelor, who for many 
years has been under the maternal guidance 
of a prudish old maid sister, suddenly rebels 
against her rigid discipline and, changing 
his quarters to a rather questionable locality, 
enters into a round of gaieties of as roseate 
a hue as was the former life tame and dove- 
colored. Papa’s valet, who has not only had 
the redoubtable Mlle. Bouchard to contend 
with, but also the tyranny of his wife, over- 
joyed at the prospect of breaking, for a 
period, his obnoxious bonds, aids and abets 
his master in the many nocturnal escapades. 
Bouchard’s ward, her husband and a diamond 
necklace, serve as a medium to complicate 
matters, and, as might be expected, things 
become jumbled, the result—embarrassing 
situations and humiliations. The last chap- 
ter, not a very elevating one, has all the 
figures, chorus girls of not too reputable 
character, the old maid sister and all, dining 
in jovial comradeship, at Captain de Mene- 
val’s, husband of the ward. It isn’t a book 
one would care to have fifteen-year-old 
“Clara” or “Maud” read, but for older per- 
sons, well, they may suit themselves. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
Price, $1.25.) 

a 

“The Feast of Thalorchus” is a dramatic 

poem, by Conde B. Pallen, formerly of St. 
Louis. It is good blank verse. It has all 
the requirements of the form, but it doesn’t 
seem to have the fire. The author but 
coldly apprehends the pagan spirit. He 
understands that spirit from the Christian’s 
standpoint. There is no doubt whatever, 
though, that Mr. Pallen is thoroughly en 
rapport with the m-tives of Saint Simon on 
the high column outside of Antioch. In 
interpreting the atonement the pillared 
saint was making for the sins of the old, bad 
city and in setting forth the sudden conver- 
sion of Thalorchus Mr. Pallen strikes a 
very fine note. His poetry in these scenes 
is touched with warmth. The saint’s theory 
of the usefulness of his self-punishment and 
his struggle with demons, of his being, so to 
speak, a sort of spiritual lightning rod for 
his neighbors and contemporaries is excel- 
lently presented. “The Feast of Thal- 
orchus” is a performance not at all lacking 
in distinction. It will please pious lovers 
of poetry. (Small, Maynard & Co., pub- 
lishers, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.) 


& 
“The Boundaries of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase,” is an historical study, by Louis 
Houck. Mr. Houck insists that all of Mon- 


tana, and the States of Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington should be placed in the galaxy 
of Louisiana Purchase States. The south- 
ern portions of Mississippi and Alabama, 
too, were included in the transfer, and to 
that extent those commonwealths may be 
said to be Purchase States. Mr. Houck 
would also include Texas in the Purchase. 
Mr. Houck has admirably condensed his 
evidence and has an imposing array of cita- 
tions from authorities in support of his 
claim. The book is as interesting as it is 
timely. Noone who wishes to be “up” 

Purchase lore,for use during the World’s Fair 
genes, can afford to neglect this little book, 


a 


FAUST & SONS. 
a 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. ) Operate 


which is published by the L. S. Taylor 
Printing Company, St. Louis, with the fur- 
ther imprint Philip Roeder’s Book Store, 
St. Louis. 


a 

A pretty edition of “Amos Judd,” by J. A. 
Mitchell, editor of New York Life, has been 
issed by Charles Scribner’s Sons. The 
colored picture work in the book is excel- 
lently done. The story is one that is good 
reading even some years after its first 
appearance, though it still remotely suggests 
the charm of Marion Crawford’s “Mr. 
Isaacs.” 

Fad 

“Fables For the Fair,” by Josephine Dodge 
Daskam, is a Scribner issue. It is an ex- 
ceedingly agreeable specimen of feminine 
humor, the burden being always, that about 
a women you never can tell. No man could 
have written these fables. They are 
essentially womanly in their presentation of 
the woman’s view of the world and herself. 
Nothing better of the kind has ever been 
done and done so deftly. They are recom- 
mended to all who like a smile or a laugh 
that leaves no hurt. 


Fad 

A notable addition 
romances of the year is Lucy Meacham 
Thurston’s recent novel, “Mistress Brent.” 
The story, vivid in description and rich in 


to the historical 


color, is in the time of the earliest days of 
Baltimore. The heroine, Mistress Brent, 
cousin to Lord Baltimore, proprietor of the 
colony, is a woman of rare spirit and beauty. 
With her brother and sister she comes from 
England to St. Mary’s, determined on being 
a freeholder and mistress of a broad domain, 
under grants from the lord proprietor. Al- 
though there is a night attack by the Indians 
and anarrow escape from tomahawk and 
torch, Mistress Brent not only carries out her 
intention of building on her land, but 
succeeds in holding it. Later, under 
Claiborne’s leadership, St. Mary’s is cap- 
tured by the rebelling settlers of Kent. 
Leonard Calvert, the Governor, spurred on by 
the heroine, raises a force in Virginia, and 
drives out the invaders, then, worn out by 
fighting and care, sickens and dies, leaving 
his affairs in the hands of Margaret Brent. She 
does not belie the confidence placed in her, 
but administers affairs ina masterly manner. 
Then, when allis serene and harmonious, 
members of the assembly gather and proceed 
to carry on Colonial Government; and the 
woman who had saved their fortunes and 
cause has no voice in the making of the laws 
and is left, inthe closing scene—she who 
might have been queen of a happy realm— 
a solitary figure—alone. The narrative is 
quite dramatically told throughout. (Little, 
Brown & Co., publishers, Boston, Mass. 
Price, $1.50.) 
a 

Charles W. Gordan, under the now wide- 
ly famous nom de plume Ralph Connor, has 
recently presented an interesting story en- 
titled “The Man from Glengarry.” The 
scenes, wild and mild by turns, are laid in 
the eastern peninsula of Ontario, known as 
the Indian Lands, and in the Empire of the 
West, British Columbia. The narrative, 
thrilling, strange, full of local color, and the 
types of Scottish Highlander, French Cana- 
dian and American character, with its keen 
tonic of the atmosphere of the forest 
peer, and the gritty characteristics of its 
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THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. .* Strictly High Class. .« Both Plans. 


AND GRILL ROOM. 


RESTAURANT 


FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 


DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 














Usona 


New Family Hotel e European and American » Cafe. 


STRICTLY FI 


FRANK M. WHITE, Manager. 


Corner King’s Highway and 
McPherson Avenue. 


Opened September 25th. 


RST CLASS. 











BOOKS| 


found at 


Books can be 


All the late Cloth 


and Paper Bound ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 


807 NorrH Fourtn Sr.- 





Chemical Cleaning Works 


=“ 


MILLS @& AVERILL, 
Broadway and Pine. 


BELL MAIN 2197. 


KINLOCH B 517. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 


$2.00; trousers, 50c. 


Repairing and 


dyeing done at moderate charges. 


Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50. 





Brunette Complexion Powder is 


the color of brown skin; 


it re- 


moves freckles and keeps the 


skin soft. 


Sample free. 


J. A. Pozzoni. St. Louis, Mo. 





Coal, 1Oc. 


Choice family coal, 


ig nice, larg 
from slack and slate, o inmes, fuse 


prepared especial] 
household use, only 10c per bu, this weak, od 


livered; worth 12c. Full Weight 
Olive street; phene BAe = yan 
Consisting of 100 Cards, 100 Note Heads and 100 
Envelopes, all good quality, with name, address, 
etc., neatly printed on all, for $1, delivered free 
of extra charge anywhere. Send for Samples. 


Agents wante 100 Calling Cards 35c. 
Thos. P. Smith & Co , 105 S. Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo 





St. Louis School of Fine Arts 


Furnishes superior 
instruction in Draw- 
ing, Modeling, Paint- 
mg,Artistic Anatomy, 
Perspective, Com posi- 
tion, Architectural 
and MechanicalDraw- 
ing, Decorative Design 
and Applied Art. 

Advancement of each 
student depends sole- 
ly on the degree of 
proficiency; all in- 
struction is indivia- 
ual. The Artists connec- 
ted with the school as 
teachers have received 
their training in the Art 
Schools of Eu: ope. 

Students may enroll at any time. 
267TH Yrar Opens Sept. 

For illustrated circulz ars address 

SEV C. IVES, Drrecror, 

St. Louis School of Fine Arts, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PLACES. 


VIZ: 


Delmar Garden. 


Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 
Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 





igged, hardy, honest men; makes the story 
ank, in expert opinion, easily, first among 
Mr. Gordan’s works; while the power 
lisplayed in depicting with such sure fidel- 
ty the development of “The Man From 
Glengarry,” from boyhood to manhood, sur- 
oasses his brilliant writingin “The Sky 
Pilot” and “Black Rock.” One is impressed 
with the truthfulness and strength of the 
story. The subtle wit, the tugging pathos, 
he delicate human touch in his delineation 
of character proc!aim the author an earnest 
rnd intelligent devotee of “the proper study 
f mankind.” Asa contribution to pioneer 
ife in America the book will take a high 
place, occupying as it does a field as yet en- 
tered by no other author. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co., publishers. ) 

Fal 

“Doris Kingsley,” by Emma Reyner, is a 
story which has it scenes laid, principally, in 
Charleston, S. C., in the year 1719, when 
that city was a province known as Charles- 
Town. The heroine, Doris Kingsley, is stolen 
from her home, in London, England, by 
some unknown person and is taken on 
board The Eagle to be transported to this 
country for the purpose of selling her as a 
covenant slave. 7he Eagle is captured by a 
pirate boat, whose captain, Gilbert Parker, 
becomes very much interested in the little 
girl. The pirate boat is subsequently cap- 
tured by a man-of-war, just off the coast of 
Charleston, and all her crew, save the cap- 
tain and one other man, are put to death, 
these latter escaping by mere chance. It 
had been agreed that the ship to capture 
any one of the many pirate vessles should 
receive, as its ransom, the prize itself and all 
belonging thereto. Finding so many pas- 
sengers on board, the captors, in order to 
get more booty, put the hapless creatures, 
one and all, up for sale. Mrs. Biyce, a 
wealthy widow of Virginia, buys Doris and 
takes her to her home where she surrounds 
her with every comfort and gives her 
an excellent education. The young girl is 
now, of course, blossomed into womanhood. 
Thus far the story is narrated quite lucidly. 
Then commences a series of complications 
which are by tar too numerous and too 
intricate to condense intoa few words. A 
number of impossible incidents occur and, 
after having married once and passed 
through varied hair breadth escapes, the 
captain marries Doris and, as in the fairy 
books, “live happily ever afterward.” The 
best that can be said of the tale is, the 
author does not tire one by long and tedious 
descriptions, and, as a whole, is about as in- 
teresting as the average novel of to-day. 
(G. W. Dillingham, Co., publishers, New 


York. ) 
s&s 


“In The Shadow of the Black Pine,” a 
romance of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
by A. G. Plympton, is anything but what the 
title might suggest. The rigid, puritanical re- 
ligious customs are, from an historical stand- 
point, quite interes ing, but the story itself, 
is tedious even weak in places, and, is really 
scarce worthy the perusal. (Small, May- 
nard & Co., publishers. Price $1.50.) 

ad 

“The Argonauts” by Eliza Orzeszko, 
translated from the Polish by Jeremiah 
Curtain, rhetorically, reveals the author a 
writer of exceptional brilliance. The story 
has to do, principally, with the lives of two 
widely different men: Aloysius Darvid and 
Arthur Kranitski, the one absorbed in the 
winning of money on an immense scale 
to the neglect of all else, even of his 
wife and children; the other content to 
fritter away life with no thought for the 
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morrow or the gaining of even sufficient 
means to sustain himself in the manner 
which his position in society demands. Darvid, 
whose motto is “toil, iron toil,” absents him- 
self from home to travel extensively in pur- 
suit of his gigantic labors. The wife, 
though surrounded with every luxury, denied 
that which to her woman’s heart is most 
dear—love and affection—proves false to her 
marriage vows and she and Kranitski, who had 
been entrusted with the care of the family, 
become lovers. Almost immediately upon 
his return home, the husband, through the 
medium of a misplaced letter, is made 
cognizant of their intimacy. No stormy 
scene ensues, as might have been expected, 
on the contrary, the man of iron disposes. of 
the affair in the most cold blooded manner 
conceivable. He offers Kranitski, as pay- 
ment of services rendered, a check of fabu- 
lous figures, with the request that he may 
never again enter the Darvid doors. To his 
wife he does not mention the subject, but in- 
sists upon their relations remaining, ap- 
parently, as before and upon maintaining 
his high social position, and this, solely be- 
cause he will permit nothing to run counter 
to his business ambitions. His son and 
oldest daughter, he finds, are blasé before 
they have passed the years of adolescence, 
and, after having become a power in the 
financial world, suddenly discovers that his 
life has been a failure and ends all by com- 
mitting suicide. Kranitski is brought to be a 
parasite, and when he loses even that posi- 
tion he is supported bya servant. Fame, 
honor, love, everything that stands for aught 
that is good and ennobling is scornfully 
termed “painted pots,” and to believe in 
faith, hope or charity is quite the acme of 
foolhardiness. Even the mother love is 
sneered at and denuded of its pure and 
wholly sacredness. There is absolutely 
nothing that is “worth while” and life, to the 
Argonauts, in its most attractive guise, is 
but a sorry affair, On the whole, “The 
Argonuats,” is a book that, although beauti- 
fully written, leaves an unwholesome im- 
pression on the reader, and, if of a morbid 
disposition, would serve to make him utterly 
reckless. 
et 

For a wedding gift a “Grandfathers” Hall 
Clock is most appropriate—a gift which will 
be enjoyed through life and by generations 
unborn. Prices $35 00 to $750, at Mermod 
& Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

eet 


A STREET PARABLE. 





A little girl stood at a window blowing 
soap bubbles. Beneath stood a little boy, 
and as she blew bubbles toward him he tried 
to catch them. They broke and disappeared 
on all sides, but the two laughed and kept 
up the game, she smiling down and he gaz- 
ing upward eargerly. 

“Behold a parable!” said a man to a 
woman. “The eternal relation of the sexes. 
You blow beautiful bubbles down to us 
from your height and we weary ourselves in 
trying vainly to catch them. Poor little 
boy!” 

The pair played and laughed in the sun- 
shine till the boy grew tired. He called out 
goodby gaily and ran away to play with 
other boys and girls inthe street. The girl 
looked after him wistfully, a shadow on her 
face. She did not care to blow bubbles any 
more. She leaned out to watch him, and as 
she did so she tipped over the bowl of soapy 
water. She looked very lonely. 

“Behold, a parable!” said the woman to 
the man. “He has tired of the game, not 
she. There is no other little boy to blow 


NO SILK So Smooth as 
Corlicelli and Brainerd & Armstrong’s 


BEAUTIFUL AND CONTINUOUS LUSTRE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE WASH SILKS 
bes Manufactured at the Greatest Silk Mills in the World=4su 
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NY 10) 
SILK 


Too Strong 
to Break 


THE DRESSMAKERS’ 
FAVORITE SEWING SILK 
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“HUMPHREY'S CORNER.” 


In the delivery of Fall goods, we have marked 
all our Children’s stock at a much less profit 
than is usually put on high-class clothing. We 
handle only the best; style, quality and make 
considered, they are the cheapest to be had. 


Suits from $3.50 to $15.00 
Overcoats from $5.00 to $20.00 


HUMPHREY’S, 
BROADWAY AND PINE, ST. LOUIS. 
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bubbles to, and if there were, she has no 
pretty bubbles left to blow. Eternal re- 
lation of the sexes! Poor little girl!”— 
New York Tribune. 
et 
Benham: Why did that woman keep you 
standing at the door for half an hour?” 





Mrs. Benham: She said she hadn’t time to 
come in.” 
ee 
Editor: WHere’s a line in your poem 
about the ‘flowerets shooting into the air.’ 
Flowers do not shoot; they grow.” Poet; 
“But, sir, they have pistils.” 
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MUSIC. 


THOMAS AND HIS PROGRAMMES. 

The first important event in musical mat- 
ters will take place at the Odéon, to-morrow 
and Saturday evenings, when Theodore 
Thomas and his orchestra will give two con- 
certs. The sale of season tickets, which 
opened two weeks ago, demonstrated that a 
very large number of musically inclined 
persons desire to attend all of the six con- 
certs which Mr. Thomas is to give here this 
year. When one remembers that these con- 
certs come in groups of two, on consecutive 
evenings, this is very remarkable and demon- 
strates an interest in music of an order 
which is not always credited tothe inhabi- 
tants of St. Louis. The excellence of Mr. 
Thomas’ concerts is so universally admitted, 
that words are superfluous. Everybody 
knows that his is the greatest orchestra in 
the world and that it is a musical treat to 
hear it which cannot be missed without 
positive loss in one’s opportunities for en- 
joyment and self-culture. 

Concerning the opening of the Chicago 
season Amy Leslie, in the Chicago Daily News, 
writes as follows: “Something beneficent 
and soothing to the artistic soul certainly 
hovers about the atmosphere weighted with 
music from the orchestra of Theodore 
Thomas and a pleasant certainty of rest, 
splendid harmony, great mental and spiritua} 
food is sure to attract exactly such a digni- 
fied crowd as gathered at the Auditorium 
yesterday afternoon for the premier re- 
hearsal of the eleventh season. 

“Immediately on the announcement of the 
initial concert of the Chicago orchestra the 
surfeited autumnal belle, the army of intel- 
ligent amateurs, society, the school, studio 
and all music lovers feel a kindred lightening 
of burdens and a keen scent of fine pleasure. 
Perhaps it isthe only time during all the 
year when so many of different social creeds 
and aims, interests and endeavors find them- 
selves en rapport and eminently of the same 
mind. After all, so large and superior and 
away from the dross are these concerts that 
it amounts to complete change and rest, and 
rest is what all the earth and earthly sigh for 
and search. 

“Mr. Thomas, a little more silvered and 
always a year more amiable, is a revered 
and applauded conductor with so many 
friends whom he does not know that he is 
probably better beloved than he has any 
idea, and much more than he cares at all 
about. It is a magnificeat organization and 
Mr. Thomas has outlined a noble work for 
it this season. All the fashion of Chicago 
was there. Pretty girls, not yet out, attend 
the concerts and were there in droves. 
Beauties of this year and last, and, above 
all, the lovely galaxy of matrons, who are 
the handsomest women in Chicago, were 
there in rich attire, and men, men, men, 
dozens, resting, yawning, in envious groups 
among frenzied musicians who knew it all.” 

The same sort of appreciation so graphic- 
ally described above, prevails in this city 
and was noticable last season. Some there 
are who goto these concerts because it is 
the proper thing and because to be seen 
there is a sort of certificate in intelligence 
and artistic culture. It is a sort of purchase 
of diplomas, but there is good in it, both be- 
cause the purchaser cannot help enlarging 
his musical knowledge and appreciation and 
while listening to the music, and because 
his purchase money helps along a great en- 
terprise and assists in bringing it within the 
reach of those who really do appreciate its 
merits. There are others who attend as 
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students and who hope to be able to turn to 
financial account the residue of impressions 
made upon them. Just as it takes all sorts 
of people to make a world so does it the 
audience and in one of the Thomas concerts 
there is beauty and grandeur enough for all, 
even though the devotee to rag-time finds 
none of his favorite pabulum on the pro- 
gramme. Speaking of the programmes 
they are as follows: — 
St. Louis, Nov. 8, 1901. 
Soloists: Mr. Leopold Kramer, Mr. Emil Bare. 
PROGRAMME. 

Overture, Iphigenia in Aulis. -....... . ....Gliick 
Symphony No. 2, D major, Opus 73.... . ... Brahms 
Allegro non troppo 

Adagio non troppo 
Allegretto Grazioso 
Allegro con spirito 

Concerto for two Violins 


Vivace—Largo ma non tanto—A '‘legro, 
Messrs. Kramer and Bare. 


Intermission. 
Overture, Oberon... ........ .----ee Weber 


Symphonic Poem, ‘‘La Juennesse 


CPE sivsiines <i 00. asciesscsew ocahdsoxesc Ue ORene 
Vorspiel, Lohengrin, 
Vorspiel, Die Meistersinger..................... Wagner 
Nov. 9, 1901. 
Soloists: Mr. Bruno Steindel. 
PROGRAMME. 


Overture, King Lear, Opus 4.................... Berlioz 
Symphony No. 8. F major, Opus 93 .... Beethoven 
Allegro vivace e con brio 
Allegretto scherzando 
Tempo di Menuetto 
Allegro vivace 
POMCET EO: GURY GOP cassass codes csseckexcobseaccusases d’ Albert 
Allegro moderato—Andanto con moto— 
Allegro vivace, 
Mr. Bruno Steindel. 


Intermission, 


Symphonic Poem, ‘le Chasseur 
Maudit........ Sree me een or eee Cesar Frank 
Fragments from ‘‘Das Kheingold... ........ Wagner 


MISS MARY BERRY. 

Miss Mary Norris Berry has returned to 
the city after a year’s absence spent in study 
with the best European masters. Miss Berry 
is here on a visit to friends and intends mak- 
ing New York her home, but extraordinary 
inducements are being held out to her to re- 
sume her former position at the First 
Presbyterian church. The popular soprano 
was at her old post, on Sunday, and sang 
most artistically. With added polish of 
style the young singer has gained power and 
volume of tone and is now well qualified for 
high class concert, oratorio or operatic work. 

at 
FRANCIS GRAHAM AT THE ODEON. 





Miss Francis Graham, well remembered 
by the opera clientele at Music Hall last 
season, has been secured by the Odeon 
management as the principal attraction for 
the next “Sunday Popular” concert. 

Miss Graham is an English contralto, who 
has appeared with great success in London 








| All 
styles 


and sizes, 


Awarded First Prize 


Paris Exposition 1900. 
i Sold by First-Class Stove Merchants everywhere. 
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SOROS 


TRARE MARK 


THE PERFECTED AMERICAN SHOE 
FOR WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 


Points of Superiority. 
“Sorosis” Shoes are made from the best of leathers, on lasts that 


are exact reproductions of the human foot. They combine the 
extreme of style and the perfection of comfort. 


We opened our “Sorosis’ Shoe Department on Tuesday, 
September 26th, 1899. . Every week since then we have re- 
ceived letters of commendation from those who have purchased 
“Sorosis” Shoes, stating that they are the most beautiful, stylish 
and comfortable footwear ever seen at the price. 


ALL STYLES. ALL LEATHERS. 


Women’s $3.50 Per Pair. 
Misses,” $3.00 Per Pair. 
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ALL SIZES, 
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Children’s, $2.50 Per Pair. 
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DRY GOODS COMPANY. 
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RKO 


The delights o0o WINTER PHOTOGRAPHY are hardly realized by the 
average amateur. There is genuine pleasure in making a fine indoor picture 


and unlimited fun in taking a flash-light exposure of a social gathering at your 


own home or at the house of your friends. 
It is neccessary, of course, touse the “ERKO” preparations in order to obtain 
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full satisfaction. 


ERKO Flash Powder, 


Made according to the patented formula of York Schwartz, 
the celebrated chemist of Hanover, Germany. All sizes 
from 1 exposure for 2)éc to a 1-lb. can. 


ERKO Developer. 
ERKO Toner. 
ERKO Acid Fixing Salts. 


All these are manufactured in our own building and positively guaranteed to 
be the best. 

Our EXPERT PHOTOGRAPHERS will give FULL and COMPLETE 
instructions on any branch of the art of photography free of charge. 





608 OLIVE STREET. 
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: 
i ERKER’S, 
Me 





t Established 1850. Telephone 1013 
CARMODY S THM OLD RBLIABLA. 
J MATTHEWS’ 
i DYE AND CLEANING W 
213 N. Eighth St. ne Simeiene Worse 


814 Oliva Sreear 


aie u  _ HIRSCH’S 
No EsTaBLISHED CREDIT.—Credit Man: H AIR DRESSING. 


“Sorry, sir, but we cannot open an account 
3528 Olive St. 


with you, because of your financial stand- 
Credit Man: “Why, you always paid cash.” Ladies’ and Gents’ Manicure Parlor 

















FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT’S ALL. 





ing.” Rubbton: “What's the matter with it?” 
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hibits. 


as a member of the famous Carl Rosa Opera 
company, and last season became a great 
favorite here for her work with the Castle 
)quare Company. 

The luscious voiced contralto will be 
heard in an aria from “Faust” and a group 
of English ballads. 

st 
LILI LEHMANN IN RECITAL. 





The Odeon management has closed a con- 
tract with C. L. Graff, the representative of 
Miss Lili Lehmann, whereby the world 
famed Wagnerian soprano is to sing in 
recital here. The date has been set for 
January 27th. 

as 
THE WORLD’S FAIR CHORUS. 





The Choral organization, calling itself 
“The World’s Fair Chorus,” gives its first 
concert at the Odeon, Thursday evening, 
November 21st. There are five hundred 
members who will be heard in short choral 
compositions and Mrs. Leslie C. Fitch and 
Mr. George Carrie will sing solos. 

eet 

Mr. Chas. A. Waugh, thirty years with th 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and is 
now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust street. 

et 


THEATRICALS. 





MR. FITCH AND MISS BARRYMORE. 





Clyde Fitch isalucky man. His “Cap- 
tain Jinks” was produced for the purpose of 
presenting Ethel Barrymore as a “star.” 
Consequently “Captain Jinks“ succeeded. 
Miss Barrymore, solely, is responsible for its 
success. Not by reason of extraordinary 
ability, for even were Miss Barrymore ex- 
ceptionally accomplished, Mr. Fitch has 
given her little opportunity to display skill. 

Mlle. Trentoni, as designed by Mr. Fitch, is 
an impossible prima donna, who grants ex- 
traordinary interviews to reporters at the 
landing dock of anocean line immediately 
on her arrival in New York. 

She further caricatures what is generally 
supposed to be the manner of the prima 
donna by changing mantles and hats for the 
edification of the press representatives, and 
three men about town who are bent on con- 
quest. Later, she gives acancan exhibi- 
tion, in the course of a mosf theatrical 
emotional scene, and altogether seems a 
singular young person. 

Mlle. Trentoni, as impersonated by Miss 
Barrymore, however, is just a charming girl, 
who says and does odd things, and whose 
appearance, voice and manner appeals 
irresistably to her audience. 

Miss Barrymore’s personal charm—“mag- 
netism” or whatever it may be termed—is 
the potent factor in her immense success 
with the people. She is still a long ways 
from being a great actress. The persistent 
parading of her gifted ancestors seems to 
me rather detrimental than otherwise, as 
one naturally expects to find more of the 
ability of her clever mother and grand- 
mother in her work than she at present ex- 
Miss Barrymore, however, is very 
young and will no doubt develop, with the 
exceptional opportunities her popularity with 
the public gives her, into an artist of the 
first rank. Her popularity is amazing 
One can account for the hold she obtains on 
the people who filled the lower floor of the 
Olympic Monday night, but her immediate 
success with the gallery is not easily ex- 
plained. Her manner and her methods 
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seem at variance with the tastes of the 
gallery gods, yet no gallery idol ever pro- 
voked wilder demonstration than did this 
slender, soft-voiced girl. 

Mr. Fitch is, probably, the most prolific,the 
most popular, the best and the worst, of 
American playwrights. In “Captain Jinks” 
he is at his worst. He calls the piece a 
“fantastic comedy.” However, not by any 
stretch of courtesy can “Captain Jinks” ap- 
propriately be termed, even qualifiedly, a 
comedy. It is a queer combination of farce 
and travesty, but if Mr. Fitch had no higher 
ambition than to make people laugh he must 
be credited with success, as it is nightly 
greeted with uproarious mirth. 

Pad 
MINSTRELS AT THE CENTURY. 





“Everybody’s favorite,” Lew Dockstader 
and George Primrose, assisted by “jesters” 
songsters, dancers, banjoists and acrobats, 
are making the evenings atthe Century 
theatre entertaining. 

Dockstader has some new songs and sto- 
ties, and retains the best of his old “stuff,” 
which is quite as hilariously received as if 
the audiences had not heard it before. 
Dockstader is a wonderfully clever mono- 
loguist and never allows the interest in his 
“act” to flag. 

Primrose and his pickaninnies make their 
usual hit and the audience also liked the 
banjo playing of Claudius and Corbin, and the 
singing of Eddie Leonard, Arthur Warren 
and O’Brien. 

Many pounds of papier mache, gallons of 
paint and hundreds of electric lights made 
an effective “first part” setting. 

The Lounger. 
et 


Superflous hairs, moles etc., permanently 
removed by Electrolysis. Electrical facial 
massage for wrinkles, pimples and flabby 
skin. Mrs. Myra Field, 347 Century Build- 
ing. Branch of New York Office. 

et Ft 
LOOKED HER PART. 





She was richly but  inconspicuously 
dressed, and would have attracted no par- 
ticular attention as she stood on the corner 
of Tremont and Winter streets, yesterday 
noon, had not her face, under a white veil, 
been writhing in a series of remarkable con- 
tortions. Several persons paused to watch 
her “make faces,” andthen came a feminine 
acquaintance. 

“Why!” exclaimed the newcomer, “what 
upon earthis the matter?” 

The facial contortions ceased and were 
replaced by a smile. 

“With me? Nothing.” 

“But you looked as if you were suffering 
terribly.” 

“Never felt better.” 

“But your face—you were twisting it into 
all sorts of shapes.” 

The lady standing at the corner laughed 
and held out her hands, in each of which 
was a parcel. 

“I was only trying,” she said, “to work 
the edge of my veil down under my chin.” 

et SF 
TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E. W. Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c. 
Ft Ft 
There is a frankness about this shop-win- 
dow notice which commands respect: — 
Annual Sale Now On! 
Don’t go elsewhere to be cheated! 
Come in here! 


BROA DWAY AND LOCUST. 


(00D MATTRESSES. 


There are mattresses and mattresses; but all are not mattresses which 





are sold as such; they may have the “looks,” but—when our people 


want mattresses that are 


(ienuine Comfort Mattresses 


their orders for over sixty years have come to us. 


Our new sanitary factory capacity is 100 


good mattresses per day. 





OUR “IDEAL” SANITARY HAIR MATTRESSES. 
Have all edges well stitched, so as to stand up square and straight, and so tufted as to 


avoid spreading and falling over sides of bed. 
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NOTE: Everyone acquainted with the natural elasticity and non-absorbent qualities of 
cotton, and the further fact that, being purely vegetable, containing nothing upon which 
moth, vermin or germs of disease may exist, realize that it possesses the requisite features 
of a perfect bedding material, could same be used so as to avoid the lumpy condition 
Ordinarily made cotton mattresses assume after a short time in use. In our “IDEAL” 
FELTED COTTON we avoid this tendency to lumpiness by using a Felted Cotton the full 
size of mattress, made of Pure Cotton, as white as snow, carded layered, interlaced and 


compressed, in such a manner that it will forever retain its shape and comfort. 
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They Balance. 


The footman was to be bounced at 
the end of the evening’s reception. 
Prospective freedom inclined to make 
him impertinent. 

When Mr. and Mrs. 
daughter entered he announced them 
“Three Pence.” 

It was all right, but 

It is all right for you to have your 
clothing made anywhere in St. Louis, 
but— 

You cannot find another tailoring 
shop with equal facilities making as 
good clothes, as stylish clothes, as 
durable clothes, at as moderate prices 
as our shop. 

Value and cost balance here. 

What you pay for a suit is what it is 
worth—here. 

Suits made to your order from the 
finest fabrics, $25 to $50; trousers, $6 
to $14 per pair. Top coats, $25 up. 


Penny and 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 
820 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Opp. Post Office. 
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McKnight, 


Who has for the past six years 
made the best Clothes in this city 
for the money, is now located in 
his new store, 


614 Olive Street. 


Foreign Fab- 
Personal 


A complete line of 
rics always on hand. 
attention paid to every garment 
turned out. One trial will con- 


vince you. 
SUITS, $20.00 to $60.00. 
PANTS, $5.00 to $15.00. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 


In spite of occasional displays of strength 
and activity, the market has not made much 
headway in the past week. Some stocks of 
comparative obscurity have risen a few 
points, but the general list acted in a listless 
and suspicious manner. Several high- 
priced investment issues were manipulated 
cleverly, so as to attract the public and con- 
vey the idea of renewed strong investment 
demand. Michigan Central, Lake Shore, 
Great Northern, St. Lawrence & Adirondack, 
Pere Marquette and Lake Erie & Western 
seem to be the favorites of manipulators, be- 
cause stocks of this class can easily be rigged 
on sales of only a few hundred shares. Some 
attention was paid, at times, to Union Pacific, 
St. Paul, Manhattan and Baltimore & Ohio 
common, and rumors of new important deals 
were industriously harped upon. B. & O. 
rose to the highest point reached for months 
past; early insummer it sold at 1144s, since 
which time it declined several times to 100 
and below. A few days ago, it rallied to 
109. The stock pays 4 per cent per annum, 
but could readily be placed on a6 or 7 per 
cent basis, as the earnings of the company 
are simply enormous and unprecedented. 
If a new bull movement should be inaugurated 
soon, B. & Ohio will be one of the hummers 
and cross 120. 

The export of almost $3,000,000 gold to 
Europe last week called attention to a rather 
unpleasant feature. It is no use trying to 
disguise or palliate it. Owing to the pro- 
longation of the war in South Africa, fresh 
foreign loans and a generally strained situa- 
tion in England, France and Germany, 
the demand for funds is growing to be a 
very disturbing factor. As predicted in 
these columns last week, the Bank of Eng- 
land has raised its rate of discount from 3 to 
4 per cent. A further advance is likely to 
take place before December lst. The 
action of the governors of the great British 
institution means a shifting of the demand 
for gold to New York, which center appears 
to be in the strongest position for the time 
being, and the best able to make remit- 
tances. Of course, gold experts are not very 
encouraging to the bull forces, as they are, 
as a rule, the prelude to higher interest rates 
and forced liquidation. Sterling exchange 
in New York is still firm, and at this writing, 
it is confidently predicted that more gold 
will be shipped before Saturday next. The 
U. S. Treasury is once more coming to the 
rescue by buying bonds, but this is likely to 
make matters still worse. Purchases of this 
kind, while relieving things temporarily, 
have never proven very beneficial. They 
create an artificial plethora of money and 
make it easier for Europeans to draw gold 
from us. Of course, the Secretary of the 
Treasury cannot be criticised for his action. 
If there is any blame attached to it, it rests 
on Congress. A throrough overhauling of 
our currency laws is a categorical imperative. 

No announcement has, so far, been made 
of a settlement of the Northern Pacific 
difficulties. It is surmised, however, that 

things are progressing nicely, and that all 

further friction between the warring fac- 
tions will be avoided. There is a suspicion 
that J. J. Hillis the most determined foe of 

Harriman, and that he intends to persist in 

his demands fora retirement of Northern 

Pacific preferred stock, of which the Harri- 

man party holds a controlling interest. It 

is likely, however, that Morgan will sooner 
concede a point to Harriman than risk an 
open conflict, and that he will induce Hill to 

“come off his high horse.” The situation in 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 
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G. H. WALKER & CO., 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 
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JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES., - 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
i Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. 


RIcH’D B. BuLLocK, Vice-Prest. 


W. E. BERGER, Cashier. 
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the Northwest is a delicate one; it is fraught 
with many dangers. A falling out would 
create havoc in Wall street, and end ina 
slaughter of securities that would, un- 
doubtedly, eclipse in magnitude the mem- 
orable krach of the 9th of May last. A 
rumor was current, one time last week, that 
the Harriman and Hill cliques were tzying 
to get control of the St. Paul, and that a 
corner would develop in the stock. Up to 
this writing, however, nothing has occurred 
that would lend color to the rumor. St. 
Paul is rather weak; the weakness may be 
artificial, of course, and designed to cover 
secret operations. 

Railroad earnings continue to roll up hand- 
some gains, in gross and net. The net in- 
crease in the earnings of coal companies is 
particularly large. For the month of Sep- 
tember, the Erie reported a gain of almost 
$400,000, while the Reading gained about 
$152,000. Atthe current rate of earnings, 





the Erie should show a surplus of at least 4 
per cent at the end of the fiscal year. It is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at that there 
are bull “tips” galore on Erie shares. The 
common stock does not advance, however, 
and acted somewhat discouragingly in the 
last few days. The first preferred, which 
will surely be placed on the full 4 per cent 
basis next January, should be a good invest- 
ment at 70 or 7044. The late advance in 
Jersey Central attracted some attention. The 
stock rose to 175. It is well known that the 
Jersey Central is now under the control of 
the Reading, the latter company holding a 
majority oc the stock. The earnings are 
said to be sufficient to pay 7 per cent on the 
shares, which now pay only 5 percent. If 
there should be an increase inthe rate to 
7 per cent, the Reading would be benefited 
to the extent of $280,000 per annum. 

The marked weakness in Glucose pre- 
ferred and common has at last been ex- 
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: St. Louis Trust Co. : 


; Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.°2° 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 


Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. 
Stocks and Bonds a specialty. 


margin. 


Railroad 
Buys and sells for cash or carries on 
Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities, 
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on the common from 6 to 4 per cent. per 
annum. The Glucose Trust is another vic- 
tim of growing competition. The common 
stock has been paying 6 per cent. per an- 
num for some years, in spite of constantly 
falling earnings. Forthe year ending July 
31st, 1901, the company showed a deficit of 
over $272,000, after paying the full 7 per 
cent.on the preferred and 6 per cent. on the 
common. Here is another instance of mis- 
management and stock manipulation. Why 
did the directors continue to pay 6 per cent. 
on the common when the dividend was not 
earned? Yes, why? Because they were 
rigging the market and disposing of their 
holdings at high prices. 
Amalgamated Copper is still “sick” and 
floundering in a sea of uncertainty and 
liquidation. The stock rallies but feebly. 
There is unquestionably a very extensive 
short interest in it, yet the bears continue to 
attack the stock, and seem to be confident of 
being able to depress it still further. Legal 
developments in the Montana courts have 
been a little more favorable to the company 
lately, but failed to stimulate buying or or- 
ganized clique support. It is dangerous to 
sell the stock for short account after such a 
big drop, yet it cannot be considered cheap 
even at 85, in view of the pronounced 
weakness in the copper trade. It is hard to 
see how asharp cut in the price of the 
metal can be deferred much longer. Inde- 
pendent producers are taking advantage of 
the mighty effort of the Amalgamated Com- 
pany to maintain the quotation at 17 for the 
metal by selling their stuff at this fictitious 
price and pocketing large profits. The 
Trust is virtually holding the bag. It is not 
very likely that they will continue to hold it 
for an indefinite length of time. The Stan- 
dard Oil crowd is not famous for acts of 
philanthropy. There is a vague rumor that 
the Amalgamated is negotiating for a con- 
trolling interest in the Calumet & Hecla, at 
the fixed price of $800 per share for the 
latter company’s stock. 

The recent decision of the Illinois Su- 
preme Court, in reference to taxation of cor- 
porations, has resulted in heavy liquidation 
in Peoples Gas and Coke Co. stock, of 
Chicago, and asharp decline in the price. 
Holders of the stock have good reason to be 
anxious about the future. A material in- 
crease in assessment would make it impos- 
sible for the company to continue paying 
6 per cent dividends. 

U.S. Steel preferred and common are 
suffering from quiet selling. Both stocks 
are now considerably below the level touched 
when the settlement of the strike was an- 
nounced. It is said that the pool has 
liquidated. The iron and steel situation is 
still strong, but contains some elements of 
danger. Exports are falling off and Ger- 
mans are selling their steel products in this 
Prices in Germany are very low, 
This is an un- 


country. 
and here they are very high. 
natural state of affairs, and cannot last. 
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LOCAL SECURITIES. 





Bulls in the local market are still at their 
old tricks. They have succeeded in their 
efforts to give prices a further lift. Interest 
was centering in the street railway issues. 
Large transactions took place in St. Louis 
Transit and United Railways preferred, the 
stimulating influence being a revival of the 
old rumors of an absorption of the Suburban 
system. Two New York directors arrived 
in town some days ago, and their arrival 
gave the signal for putting all sorts of 
stories afloat. Transit rose to 30, the high- 
est price ever touched on the exchange. 
Some private sales of the stock were made 
at 30two years ago, however, when the 
company was organized. United preferred 
climbed up to 86, at which large sales were 
made. Both stocks are slated for an ad- 
ditional sharp bulge, according to brokerage 
gossip on Fourth Street. 

State National, Third National, Conti- 
nental National and Boatmen’s Bank shares, 
which had been somewhat neglected, scored 
sharp gains in the past week. State Na- 
tional gained about 10 points, and is now 
202 bid, 20434 asked. Boatmen’s is scarce 
at 225; Continental developed activity at 
245, and Third National acts as if it intend- 
ed to spring a surprise on its bullish 
friends; the stock is now 23714 bid. 

Trust Company shares were not very 
active, but maintained a firm front through- 
out. Lincoln Trust is offered at 290. The 
Company has decided to increase its capital 
stock from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. In 
taking this step, it follows in the wake of 
competitors. For Commonwealth Trust 
350 is asked, and Mississippi Valley can be 
bought at 445. 
lower, and quoted at 10714 
asked. 

Granite-Bimetallic displayed more strength 
and activity. The stock is once more selling 
at 2.75. Bulls still persist in predicting 
higher prices. They say there will be very 
important developments inthe near future. 
Some enthusiasts stoutly maintain that the 
stock will double in value before a great 
while. 

Brewery Association 63 are firmer; they 
gained about a point in the past week. 
Bonds of large denominations are quoted at 
9334 bid, 9414 asked. 

+ Edison shares are unchanged; 
the preferred sold at 51 a few days ago; 
the common is “dead,” it seems. There 
has been no sale of it for a long time. 

Money continuesin good demand. Interest 
rates are steady at 5 and 6 percent. Sterling 
exchange is higher, and quoted at 4.8714. 

ee 

The thin flexible card is the latest fashion 
in calling cards. 100 calling cards and finely 
engraved plate for $1.50—100 cards from 
your own platefor $1.00. All orders exe- 
cuted in our own factory by expert engravers 
and printers. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broad- 
way and Locust. 
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Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
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Missouri Trust is a trifle 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS. 


The Klaw & Erlanger Opera Company, headed 
by Jerome Sykes, with its magnificent array of 


scenery and its own special orchestra under 


Sig. DeNovellis, will appear at the Olympic, be- 
ginning Sunday evening, November 10th, in 
DeKoven and Smith’s most successful comic 
opera, ‘Foxy Quiller.””. This work has, it is re- 
ported, created a furor wherever it has been 
sung. The company is by far the the largest 
organization ever assembled in this country. 
Mr. DeKoven’s music, full of melody, is richly 
served, There are many catchy numbers in the 
opera, such as the waltz song in the first act, the 
song of the cheating peddler, a Tarantella and 
the “Song of the Sword,” which are ofan unusual 
order of merit. Mr. Smith’s book tells a cleverly 
witty story and tellsit well. Mr. Sykes is capably 
supported. by acast of exceptional excellence. 
Miss Eleanor Kent, Miss Grace Cameron, Miss 
Lillian Seville, Miss Almira Forrest, Miss Marian 
Bent, Miss Marie Christie, Mr. Julius Steger, Mr. 
Adolf Zink. the lilliputian comedian, Mr. Harry 
Macdonough and Mr. Louis Cassavant are 
among other prominent performers. 

ue 

For one week. commencing Sunday, Novem- 

ber 10th, the Century Theater will present Ward 
and Vokes in their latest travestial comedy, 
“The Head Waiters.” No comedians who 
affect eccentric fun-making enjoy a greater 
popularity than Ward and Vokes. Their newest 
offering, ‘“fhe Head Waiters,” is said to be a 
humorously conducted farce, giving both 
comedians admirable opportunities for an ex- 
ploitation of their talents. Musically the 
comedy is said to be of especial merit, em- 
bracing many new and catchy songs and 
ensemble numbers, The supporting company 
is reputed to be the strongest, both numerically 
and artistically, they have ever had, Lucy 
Daly, Margaret Daly Vokes, Bessie Franklyn, 
Lila Conquest, George Sidney, Louis Powers and 
Oliver Labadie, are among the assisting contin- 
gent, An elaborate scenic equipment is a 
marked feature of the production. 

Fd 
Managers Heinemann and Welb will present, 
at the Germania theatre, Sunday, November 10, 
the delightful play, ‘‘Die Geyer-Wally.”’ “‘Das 
Letzte Wort” is underlined for November 3 
the company gives as finished a presentation of 
these two plays as was given the two produc- 
tions last week the patrons of the Germania may 
look forward to very pleasing entertainment. 

ad 

A skit, at [the Standard, this week, which is 

entitled “Thirty Minutes of Trouble,” is a bur- 
lesqueon Carrie Nation’s anti-saloon crusade. 
For side-splitting, rough-house scenes it quite 
equals ‘“Muldoon’s Picnic.” Ina fnon-sensical 
absurdity called ‘An Irishman’s Visit to Paris,’’ 
Phil Sheridan and Jim Lee do some very good 
knock-about work. The olio is one of the best 
ever seen at the Standard. A new feature, which 
took well,was a game of basket ball in which the 
girls, all pretty ones, participated, attired in 
sweaters and short trousers. On the whole the 
the performance is very amusing. The “Big 
SensationjCompany”’ will appear at this theatre 


et 
Mr. Chas A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and 
is now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 


et 
Captain Stormer, of the Kron Prinz Wil- 


helm, recently described the experience of 
an American young lady who visited Lon- 
don and was shown some of the sights by a 
boastful Englishman. 

“Here is a cannon captured at Bunker 
Hill,” said the Englishman. 

“How appropriate!” exclaimed the young 


next week. 


lady. 

“I must explain,” said the gentleman 
tauntingly, “that this cannon was captured 
from the Americans by the English.” 

The young lady retorted: “Well, you have 


the cannon; we have the hill.” 
et 
The $100 diamond solitaire rings we have 
just mounted in our own factory, where only 
expert designers and diamond setters are 
employed, are by far the best value ever 
offered. Mermod & Jaccard, Broadway and 


Locust. 


The Mirror 


MEDICAL MURDER. 
To the Editor of The Mirror: 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat of Oct. 31, 
contains an article which should arouse 
every thinking person to the enormities that 
the medical profession is committing under 
the cloak of science. This account states 
that four little children are dead and nine at 
the point of death, from tetanus caused by 
the administration of anti-toxine in the 
treatment of diphtheria. A total of twenty- 
five cases had, so far, been reported and 
many more were expected. The virus used 
was secured from the City Health Depart- 
ment and was prepared under the personal 
supervision of Dr. Armand Ravold, an ex- 
pert in bacteriological science, who used 
every precaution. Dr. Ravold in extenua- 
tion makes the startling admission, that 
there was a possibility of the animal having had 
tetanus germs latent and so undeveloped that it 
would have been beyond the power of any skilled 
bacteriologist to have detected them. 

Will the medical profession, in the face of 
this confession of an expert in their own 
ranks, still persist in such diabolical prac- 
tices? and at that upon the lives of helpless 
little children? If this expert’s confession 
means anything, it means that in every 
animal or human substance used for in- 
noculation or vaccination, there may be pres- 
ent, in a latent condition, germs of un- 
nameable diseases which defy the microscope 
and every means of chemical and bacterio- 
logical examination. Yet these germs may 
be transmitted, and later spring into activity 
and produce the most terrible results. Miss 
Stone’s one life in the hands of Turkish 
brigands calls for column after column on 
the front page with large letters and editor- 
ial space in proportion, but this nameless 
crime against twenty-five or more helpless 
little children is placed on a back page and 
hardly noticed. 

Why all this consideration for Medical 
Murder? W. L. Garver. 

Chillicothe, Mo., Nov. 1, 1901. 

eS 

To insure your Wedding Invitations being 
strictly in the latest Paris and London 
fashion, have them engraved in Mermod & 
Jaccard’s stationery shops, Broadway and 
Locust, where only expert engravers are em- 


ployed. 
Ft 
Mrs A. “Are you troubled very much in 


your neighborhood with borrowing?” Mrs. B. 
(innocently): “Yes, a good deal. My 
neighbors don’t seem to have anything I 


want.” 
Ft 
“There’s one comfort,” said the philoso- 


pher when his wages were reduced, “when 
I’m laid up ill in future I shan’t lose much 
money.” 
ee 
Mrs. Guinnwvoice—“I never have any 
trouble with baby. I’ve only to sing to him 
and he goes right off tosleep. "Mrs. Phaser— 
“What a knowing child!” —Boston Transcript. 
et Se 


The best of all remedies, and tor 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’s SooTHING 
SYRUP has been used by mothers for their chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
night and broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘*Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its valueis incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 
pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
‘““MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRuUP.” 1840— 
1901. 
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\ High Class Music in St. Louis 
‘ St. Louis Choral-Symphony Society. 


, ees ae 


( SEASON 1901-1902 


Plat of the Odeon now open at Bollman’s; also at the Secretary's office, Suite “T,” the 


Odeon, Subscription seats may be reserved now. 


TEN GRAND CONCERTS. 


Verdi’s ‘Requiem,” 


Bach’s 


“Christmas Oratorio,” : 


Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul.’ 


Two Artists’ Concerts. 


250 Chorus of 250 selected voices 250 


4 
| One Popular Choral, One Popular Orchestral, Three Symphony Concerts and 
( 


60 THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PROF. ALFRED ERNST. 


Soloists for the Season: 


MRS. M. HISSON DE MOSS, JULIAN WALKER, 
ISABELLE BOUTON, 
ELLISON VAN HOOSKE, 
GWILYM MILES, 
FRITZ KREISLER, 


MISS JESSIE RINGEN, 
MORTIMER HOWARD, 
WHITNEY TEW, 
CAMPANARI, 

MARIK KUNKEL ZIMMERMAN, 


GEORGE RIDDLE, 
JEAN GERARDY, 
AUGUSTA COTTLOW, 
SHANNA CUMMINGS, 
ION JACKSON, 
HOMER MOORE. 


Scale of Prices, Season of Ten Concerts: 


OEIC CO in oss sikes Kaede no siowins $10.00 
Balcony, First Two Rows. ........ ...... 7.50 


60 
Of Sixty Musicians, under the direction of : 


Balcony, Remaining Rows .......... $. 5.00 


Boxes (seating six)... .................... 100.00 


y+ + + + + ++ + + + + ++ +> + > + >> > >>> > 





ODEON—Friday and Saturday Eve’gs, Nov. 8th and 9th. 
TWO GRAND CONCERTS. 


Theodore 


Thomas. 


Tickets on Sale To-day. 


Parquet, $1.50 and $1.00. Balcony, $1.00 and 75c. 


Bollman’s, 1100 Olive Street. 





THE STANDARD. 


THIS WEEK, 


NEW CITY SPORTS. 


NEXT WEEK, 


Big Sensation Co. 


CENTURY. OLYMPIC 





NEXT SUNDAY 


Ward & 
Vokes 


IN 


THIS WEEK, 


Primrose & 


Dockstader’s The 


Head 
Waiters 


Seats on Sale 
Thursday. 


Minstrels. 


Prices are 25c to $1.00. 


Regular Matinee, 





Saturday, 





‘Don’t you think you could drive that 
horse without swearing?” inquired the fare. 
“Yes” answered the driver, “I could get 
along all right. But it would get terribly 


lonesome for the horse.” 
ee 
A very unique wedding gift, shown at 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 
Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 
an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 
one winding. 





THIS WEEK, 


Charles 


Frohman 


presents 


CAPTAIN 
JINKS 
of the 
HORSE 

MARINES. 


NEXT SUNDAY, 
Klaw & 
Erlanger’s 
Opera Company 


“Foxy 
Quiller” 


headed by 





with 
Ethel Jerome Sykes 
Barrymore 
Regular Matinees, Seats on Sale 
Saturday. Thursday, 





GERMANIA THEATER, 
Fourteenth and Locusts Sts. 
Heinemann & Welb, - - Managers. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 10, 


DIE GEYER-WALLY. 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 13. 


DAS LETZTE WORT. 


German Performances every Wednesday and 
Sunday. 

Reserved Seats and Dozen tickets every day on 
sale at box office Germania Theater. 


SE 
tor 


Mi 
qu 
er 


is ¢ 
air, 
onl 
bor 


rus 
ost 
reg 

co 
ere 


nos 

nd 
Sucl 
time 
time 
Here 


he needed a jail. 
sourian lived at home. 
n his house. How can children be properly 


many books. 
life a getting ready for death. 
in those days. 
& Company” had not been born. 
fashioned Missouri mother should be dear to 
all collectively as one of her feminine de- 
scendants is dear to each of us individually. 
She sits in the gray dawn of the State’s his- 
tory,and with deft and tireless fingers, weaves 
the skeins which make up the warp and woof 
of the Missouri of to-day. 
heritage to humanity, a monument to her 
Nowadays, when we get our 
dinners in cans and our culture in clubs and 
our clothes from a man-milliner, the old- 
fashioned Missouri housewife would be sadly 
out of place. If Missouri is to be kept great, 
however, and be made greater, we must have 
more Of the old spirit—the spirit of the old 
Missouri home from which went out a con- 
quering race of men and women, brave, gen- 
erous, gentle, dominant. 


love and life. 


rushed within its palm. 
ost to battle and stoop to clasp a baby to his 
reast. He could rebuke in sternest tones 


HE OLD-FASHIONED MISSOURIAN 


BY WALTER WILLIAMS. 


The old-fashioned Missourian believed in 
‘ligion of the robust kind. The first public 
uilding he erected was a church, the second 
-as a school, and when lawyers came along 
The old-fasnioned Mis- 
He had a fireplace 


‘ought up without a fireplace? Even a grate, 


the stepchild of the fireplace, is better than 
the gilded abomination in the corner or a 


sister in the floor. The Lord built mana 


home and called it the Garden of Eden; it 
was the devil who invented boarding houses. 
No sweeter, happier homes ever lifted their 
chimneys, like beckoning fingers unto God, 
than wheyve the old time Missourian sat him 
down. Mother had a large place in this old- 
time home; large families, grown out of 
fashion, were gathered there. The mother 
knew only one book—the Bible, but knew 
men’s hearts, which is better than knowing 
Every day was a holy day and 
Nobody ran 
The firm of “Hurry, Worry 
The old- 


The home is her 


The Missourian is migratory. 


There is a long string 


sourian is there. He cared more for cleanli- 
ness of life than personal beauty. 
ferred freedom to fashion. 
man what he should say. 

forest and builded the State. 
who come after him have failed is where 
they have left his ways for paths of indiffer- 
=nce and luxury. 


He pre- 
He asked no 
He cleared the 
Where those 


The chief end of life is 
1t business, the chief end of business is life. 


Ve need again in this State a revival of the 
terner virtues of the early Missouri pioneer. 
He was a combination of the Puritan and the 


avalier. He had conscientionsness and 
jurtesy, unbending opinions and gentlest 


vays. His hand could grasp his sword and 
vield it lustily for truth and righteousness; 


1e same hand could hold a rose leaf un- 
He could lead a 


coward and a hypocrite, and breathe in ten- 


erest accents the old, old story tothe one 
e loved. 
10se who depended upon his good right arm 
nd smiled down to the very day death came. 
uch was the Missourian of the good old 


He labored, uncomplaining, for 


times. Shall Missourians of the good new 


imes be of less worth?—Columbia, Mo. 
Herald. 


Fond as he 
is of his own roof-tree, he is fonder of fresh 
air, blue sky, elbow-room and freedom. His 
only great cities he has pushed out on the 
borders of his State.. 
of him from Plymouth Rock to the Golden 
Gate. Where rolls the Oregon, the Mis- 
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FAMOUS WINTER RESORTS 


BEST Prey yy FROM a See 
MEMPHIS VIA T 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


C. G. WARNER, 
SECOND VICE-PRES’T, 


ELEGANT THROUGH SERVICE 


3 DAILY TRAINS 3 


H, C. TOWNSEND, 
GEN’L PASS’R AND TKT. AGT., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





RUSSELL HARDING, 
THIRD V.-P. AND G. M. 





Burlington 
inne ot. Joseph, 
Stan ae Omaha, 

Denver. 





The Burlington has the only 
Louis near the 
popular leaving hour of 9:00 p. m., 


Train from St. 


for the above cities. 


GREAT 
TRAINS 


° For Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
9:00 a. m. Nebraska, Far Northwest, 


Portland, Washington. 


° For Denver, Colorado, Cali- 
2:05 p. m. fornia, St. Joseph, Nebraska, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis. 


° For Kansas City, Denver, St. 
9:00 p. m. ‘ Council 


Bluffs, Nebraska, Pacific 


Toseph, Omaha, 


Coast. 


Tickets and information at City Ticket Office, 
S. W. Corner Broadway and Olive Street, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


Kansas City, 








“‘Commercial Metropolis of Puget Sound.” 


SEAT TLE, 
WASHINGTON, 


A friend of Seattle writing about it says: 





‘‘Seattle is destined to be one of the leading 
cities on the Pacific Coast, ranking possibly 
second only to San Francisco, From this 
port will sail the largest steamships afloat. 
It is the port which will handle a large pro- 
portion of the Alaska trade.” 


Seattle is best reached from the East by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. 


For copy of ‘‘Round the World in Sixty 
Days” via Niagara Falls, send a postage 
stamp to Geo. H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 





$1.75; 


TheBestRouteTo 
NEW YORK 


VianThe 





Lackawanna 
Railroad 


Enquire of Local RR. Agent or write 10 
GEO A.CULLEN. GWP 
303 ADAMS ST CHICAGO | 








CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
poems, illustrated articles, advance news- 
drawings, photographs, unique articles, etc., 
etc., purchased, Articles revised and pre- 
pared for publication. Books published- 
Send for particulars and full information be. 
fore sending articles. 

The Bulletin Press Association, New York 














THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


Lives of the Hunted, Ernest Seton-Thompson, 
My Lady Peggy Goes to Town, Frances A, 
Matthews, $1.25; The Benefactress, by the author 
of Elizabeth and Her German Gardener, $1.20; 

The Outcasts, W.A. Fraser, $1.25; 
Passion, Henry Van Dyke, $1.20; The Road to 
Frontenac, Samuel Merwin, $1. 20; In the Forest, 
Maximilian Foster, $1.20. Also a full line of pa- 
per novels and periodicals at 


JETT’S BOOK_STORE, 806 Olive street. 


The Ruling 





wt KRANKE 


513 PINE ST. 
T | 


LOAN 
OFFICE. 








Fishing is Fine 


On the St. Francis River. 

— sy 
As ping of thimy b 

‘weighing from a ° 


ancis, when <= Doi 
ae conditions / pie 
e favorable. i] 


The Cottad Belt Route 


skirts the St. Francis for sixty 
miles. New train leaves 
Union Station daily at 
8.37 p. m.; arrives at 
the river points shortly 
oe after daybreak. Through 
sid, i ~Socen and Chair Car. 
Special rates for sports- 

men. 


You will want our book, 
== ‘With Rod and Gun in Ar- 
" Pree copy at 


~—<Eity Ticket Office. 909 Olive Street. 








TEXAS. 





“"No Trouble to Answer Questions.”’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
en TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
GAGLAG. TEXAS. 





MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 


204.N. FOURTH STR EET 
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THE SKATER. 
Beneath her skates the curved steel bars 
Seemed like two naked scimetars 
That gleam about the sandals in 
The sword-dance of the Bedouin. 
And all around her flying feet 
The ice mist flew unceasingly; 


As free she was and full as fleet 
As sea-gulls skimming o’er the sea. 
It was the sea in different guise. 
Like Mercury she wore her wings, 
And deep within her fearless eyes 
There lived the soul of flying things. 
—Orth Harper Stein, 
ee 


EMBARRASSED BOOKER T. 





The discussion which has been brought 
about by President Roosevelt entertaining 
Booker T. Washington, the negro educator, 
who has done more for the South than any 
other member of his race, recalls an incident 
which Mr. Washington relates in his auto- 
biography, “Up from Slavery.” “On one 
occasion,” he writes, “when I was making a 
trip from Augusta, Ga., to Atlanta, being 
rather tired from much travel, I rode in a 
Pullman sleeper. When I went into the 
car, I found there two ladies from Boston 
whom I knew well. These good ladies 
were perfectly ignorant, it seems, of the 
customs of the South, and in the goodness 
of their hearts insisted that I take a seat 
with them in their section. After some 
hesitation I consented. I had been there 
but a few minutes when one of them, with- 
out my knowledge, ordered supper to be 
served to thethree of us. This embarrassed 
The car was full of South- 
most of whom had their 
eyes on our party. When I found that 
supper had been ordered, I tried to contrive 
some excuse that would permit me to leave 
the section, but the ladies insisted that I 
must eat with them. I finally settled back 
in my seat with a sigh, and said to myself: 
‘I am in for it now, sure.’ To add further 
to the embarrassment of the situation, soon 
after the supper was placed on the table one 
of the ladies remembered that she had in 
her satchel a special kind of tea which she 
wished served, and, as she said she felt quite 
sure the porter did not know how to brew it 
properly, she insisted upon getting up and 


me still further. 
ern white men, 


preparing and serving it herself. At last 
the meal was over; and it seemed tke 
When 


longest one that I had ever eaten. 
we were through, I decided to get myself 
out of the embarrassing situation and go 
into the smoking-room, where most of the 
men were, by that time, to see how the land 
lay. Inthe meantime, however, it had be- 
come known, in some way, throughout the 
car, whol was. When I went into the 
smoking-room I was never more surprised 
in my life than when each man, nearly 
every one of them a citizen of Georgia, 
came up and introduced himself to me and 
thanked me earnestly for the work that I 
was trying to do for the whole South. This 
was not flattery, because each one of these 
individuals knew that he had nothing to 
gain by trying to flatter me.” 
et 

Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 

ee 

Colonel Bragg—*I’ve fought and bled for 
my country, sir; I’ve—” Alexander Smart 

“Yes, but did you ever help your wife 
hang pictures?—Ohio State Journal. 





ALL EMPLOYES 


{n the operating department of the ‘Alton Road ” are 
required to pass mental and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re- 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest railways in the world is 


“THE ONLY WAY” 





GEO. J. CHARLTON, GEN'L PASSENGER AGENT, 
Oxsr1caGo, ILLINOIS. 
ASS’T GEN’L PASS. AGENT 


__ St. Lours, Mo. 


BEAVER LINE. 


D. BOWES, 








ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg’t. 
110 North Broadwav. St Louis. Mo 
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Many ladies are disfigured with a 
growth of hair on the face, neck or 
arms. Some have tried worthless rem- 


edies, while others have braved the 
electric needle only to be scarred for 


life. Science has at last discovered a 
harmless remedy which gives perma- 
nent relief—it is D MATING. 
Other remedies do not reach the root— 
Dermatino does. When tired of failures, 
try this wonderful remedy; it will rid 
you of your affliction forever at small 
expense. It never fails. 


It costs nothing to inves- 
tigate. Write for FREE 
booklet and testimonials.. 


Dermatino Co., Dept. A-8, St. Louis, Mo 








OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








~~ 16,600 frs. SS 
Awarded at Paris 







WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 


22 rue Drouot 
PARIS 

EK. Fougera & Co. 

_ Agents, N.Y. = 
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Sonnets to a Wite. 


By Ernest McGatffey. 


The New York Times Saturday Review is a publication the 
utterances of which are authoritative because uninfluenced by 
advertising or personal friendship for authors. Its book reviews 
are noted for their honesty of judgment, not less than for their 
literary excellence. This is what the New York Times Saturday 
Rebiew of August 10th, 1901, says of “Sonnets To A Wife” by 
Ernest McGaffey: 


IT is not at all easy to explain the nature of a successful sonnet.” There is 
something subtle in the essence of this form, yet it is by no means difficult to 
recognize a good sonnet. These are indeed few, for the sonnet isthe most in- 
exorable form of poetry. To put into the unalterable arrangement of the four- 
teen lines a thought that shall justify its expression in this form and justify the 
form at the same time is not given to every one who has a faculty in other 
verse patterns. If the occasional sonneteer succeeds rarely, he who sets out to 
write a series of sonnets, addressed to one person and following one line of ex- 
perience, will certainly make failures. 

Of course, the reader will at once recall the wonderful “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese” of Mrs. Browning, but this series stands to-day as the single suc- 
cessful example of its kind. Petrarch’s sonnets to his beloved Laura were not 
written in a formal series, and it must be recollected that he did not confine him- 
self to this one form in praising his adored one. Shakespeare’s sonnets were also 
written apparently without direct connection. So it must be admitted that when 
Mr. Ernest McGaffey wrote “Sonnets To A Wife,” he undertook no light task. 
In a volume containing more than three-score sonnets, all addressed to one per- 
son, even though that person be a wife for whom the writer cherishes a beau- 
tiful love, there are sure to be some pretty poor specimens. Mr. McGaffey has 
undertaken to touch upon every phase and exfoliation of his adoration, with all 
its corollaries, and of course, he has fallen into some deep pitfalls. 

But if his valleys are profound, his mountains are correspondingly lofty. 
We are not acquainted with other work of this author, who, we fancy, has made 
himself known through the columns of the newspapers of this city. We do not 
know how large or how long has been his training inthe molding of English into 
the highest forms of expression. It seems fair to judge from his work that he 
has had less experience as a poet than asa lover. He has been bent on making 
known the depth and the breadth of his passion rather than on mastering all 
the technic of verse. But he has occasionally found perfect expression for some 
tender and beautiful thoughts, and he has, therefore, written some sonnets which 
deserve to live. Here is one entitled “Recollections”: 


To conjure up old memories; to say 
“Do you remember that in such a June 
An orchard oriole sang to us a tune 
Melodiously from out a branching spray 
Of leafy denseness; or on such a day 
We saw the silver spectre of the moon 
Long after dawn and nearing unto noon, 
A merest wraith of sickle gaunt and gray?”’ 


These are love’s echoes faintly heard and fine, 
But ever present, never dim nor mute, 
That you‘and I in comradeship do share; 
Sweet symphonies that breathe a sense divine, 
Like misty chords that linger by a lute, 
Though all the silver strings are shattered there. 


In the book the word “to” is omitted from the third line, but Mr. McGaffey’s 
ear is so true that we are sure that he never wrote the line without the word, and 
consequently have supplied it. The man who wrote that sonnet is a genuine 
poet, no matter if he failed with some of the others. And there are other sonnets 
quite as good as “Recollections,” while happy lines and luminous phrases are 
sown prodigally through the handsomely printed pages. This little volume will 
be a dear companion to all who know the loveliness of love, to all who can appre- 
ciate the voicing of the best emotions that come to a man’s heart. Women will find 
joy in its pages, for they set forth the kind of worship for which every woman 
craves. It may be that Mr. McGaffey will not again find inspiration to move his 
muse to such fine songs, but he may rest happy in the assurance that by these son- 
nets—at least those which show him at his best—he has earned a right to be 
classed among the most sincere and tender of our recent singers, 


The book reviewed above is printed on hand-made paper, 
bound in white paper-vellum over boards and inserted in a slide 
case. It was printed in the office of the St. Louis MIRROR and 
is a model of chaste typography and all-around artistic book- 
making. It contains a foreword by the editor and proprietor of 
the MIRROR and it has been the most successful book of verse 
ever issued West of the Mississippi River. 


PRICE, $1.25 


Address, WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
. The Mirror, St. Louis. 
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CRAWFORD’S 


“ST. LOUIS’ GREATEST 





STORE.”’ 


To test the value of this paper as an Advertising Medium, we submit the following items, and put prices on them 


that knock the life out of all Compefition !! 


Linens. 


Annual Thanksgiving Linen Sale. An opportunity to 


decorate your table for Thanksgiving day, with fine linens 


at about 4 off of their actual value. 


Bleached and Silver Bleached Table Damask. 


Cream Table Damask, extra quality; in good patterns, 
actual value 39c a yard—Thanksgiving Price (yard)..29c 
Half-bleached Table Damask, all linen, 62 inches 
wide, floral designs, actual value 59c a yard— 
aii ima FHC COTO ances, once vccocewnes essnimnnees 45c 
Cream Table Damask, 72 inches wide, medium weight 
goods, in good patterns, actual value 50c a yard— 
Thanksgiving Price (yard) .......... Fasncbgess Getnscisapeasdete Grating 39c 
Half-bleached All-linen Damask, fine quality, no 
dressing, 66 inches wide, actual value 69c a yard— 
Thanksgiving Price (yard) Sea dhasnesen ovniten 50c 
Silver Bleached All-Linen Table Damask, 64 inches 
wide, in several good} designs, actual value 79c a 
yard—Thanksgiving Price (yard)... .......00:ss0-:ss-0-» ices 60c 





Silver Bleached Table Damask, all linen, in pretty, 
neat and large designs, 72 inches wide, actual value 
90c a yard—Thanksgiving Price (yard)..............0:-----+- 85c 


Silver Bleached All-linen Table Damask, the best 
made, in splendid scroll and floral designs, 72 inches 
wide, fine satin finish, actual value $1.35 a yard— 
Themlenmivients Prkce Cyd) acnecceeses ssorensevites sciences sovnges $1.00 

Bleached Table Damask, all linen, 68 inches wide, in 
several good designs, actual value 65c a yard— 
Whankeeoivitts Price: (Vaid) ax -sc<ocnste:eecceonnsce: -eseones:cesaeerese 50c 

Bleached Table Damask, all linen, extra heavy, 72 
inches wide, floral and spot designs, actual value 98c 
yard—Thanksgiving Price (yard)...........00«.------+ 75c 

Bleached Double Damask Table Linen, 72 inches 
wide, in beautiful floral designs with open borders, 
actual value $1.25 a yard—Thanksgiving Price 




















(JOA )...-cccoccnces wccccsesces senesnecsces secceneeeer sesenasanee sesesenses: sonence 89c 
ilk 
Silks. 
The Grandest Stock You Ever Beheld. 
All shades of Liberty Satin, 19 inches wide, good 
nS SE LOTT ERR Oe EER a 59c 
Something new in the Silk line—“Washable Peau de 
Soie”—all shades and white, made to sell at 98c, 
QUE PTICE.. .<cocccence: seccocsresen seocnsensese seeenecevees weneseneeess senceee senenees 69c 
SEE THEM. 
Illumined Satins, all shades, the latest for costumes 
and walate, good wale Gt DB6 .cccccce cncsecsece: cosccescne covsvee 69c 
All-Silk Black Satin Duchesse, cheap at 79¢ ........001-.--++- 59c 


SEE IT. 


The Plum of the Season—24-inch Black Satin 
Duchesse, real value $1.49, our price this week......$1.10 
See our 59c Black Taffeta; best value in the city. 


— 


Double Damask Bleached Table Linen, satin finish, 
72 inches wide, all new designs in floral, scroll and 
spot patterns, actual value $1.39 a yard—Thanks- 
Divide ECO CY AEO) dec ccap sua tek sears covspdoceae- ssaspsdceanr vend ooakoen $1.00 
Extra Fine and Heavy Double Satin Table Damask, 2 
yards wide, all new patterns, actual value $2.00 a 
yard—Thanksgiving Price (yard )............s0sscses oes $1.39 


White and Colored Border Fringed Table-Sets. 


Fringed Table-set Cloth, 2x24¢ yards long, with 1 
dozen Napkins to match, actual value $2.50 a set— 
TS OTAR MMA VUNG PVICO CRED) 25 a cssens essscercescvcosssi csstnnedons $1.75 
Fringed Table-set Cloth, 2x3 yards long, 1 dozen Nap- 
kins to match, actual value $2.75 a set-—Thanks- 
giving Price (set). sarc aibecainel site betrevscsioore $2.00 
Fringed Table-set Cloth, 2x3 yards long, actual value 
$3.25 a set-—Thanksgiving Price (set).......... 000 $2.50 


Hemstitched Linen Table-Sets. 


Hemstitched Table-set Cloth, 2x2 yards long, l 
dozen Napkins to match, actual value $5.25 a set— 
Thanksgiving Price (set)... ge .. $4.00 

Hemstitched Table-set Cloth, ‘2x3 pres hei, 1 pine 
Napkins to match, actual value $6.00 a set— 





Thanksgiving Price Ceeb) 5 a..- scsi sencsicsscsceconee secttaecie $4.75 
Hemstitched Table-set Cloth, 2x3! yards long, actual 
value $7.50—Thanksgiving Price (set).............. Spr 15 fe 


Hemstitched Table-set Cloth, 244x3 yards long, actual 
value $10.00 a set-—Thanksgiving Price (set)..........$7.50 
Hemstitched Table-set Cloth, 2!4x3 yards long, 1 
dozen 24-inch Napkins to match, actual value $15.00 
a set-—Thanksgiving Price (Set). ..............cccses +--+ $11.49 
Hemstitched Table-set Cloth, 2!4x3¢ vanie long, 1 
dozen 24-inch Napkins to match, actual value $17.89 
a set-—Thanksgiving Price (Set)...............000+ ssssscsees: $12.50 
Hemstitched Table-set, with row of open work in 
border, cloth 2x2!¢ yards long, 1 dozen Napkins to 
match, actual value $17.50 a set—Thanksgiving 
I CE a i rciedad scianinameeintnaueihitiecdedacd snabiigins $12.50 


The Biggest Bargains You Ever Beheld in 


Suits, Jackets, Cloaks, Skirts, Furs. 


The warm weather is on the side of the public: 

FOR $5.00—Ladies’ Black Cheviot Serge Dress 
Skirts, trimmed with satin folds, an $8.50 
Skirt, for _ ae as $5.00 

FOR $4.98—Ladies’ up-to- tae Nobby Short Jackets, 
storm or coat collar, colors castor, black, brown and 
blue, worth $6.50 up to $8.50, our Jacket Special 
OP cca ecnc hs raate ceaeesceecpincacas tas tas anaanseusanaal apucsn’ $4.98 

FOR $10.50—Ladies’ fine Kersey Cloth Capes, 32 
inches long, trimmed with tailor folds of same 
mos, 0 BLE. Gap BOW reneccies iincventers <pssstsens opsensi $10.50 

















We will have on sale this week the grandest bargain 
ever offered in Ladies’ High-Class Novelty Sample Flannel 
Waists. 


Be FN i i icccisatheniseatain sinkenss- imams $2.50 
Se ey sicicrnitets senaceenseriees sechigneii $3.25 
Se ones cenhernndiphcnienatninnaenii $3.98 
Te MIME COP, 5. sacs ceonsec“absacensnnl ociaaaenes $5.98 


That’s us, CRAWFORD’S. 


The Continued Warm Weather 
Forces Down the Prices on Our 
New and Elegant Stock of 


Colored Dress Goods. 


25c for yard-wide English Granite 
Cloth and Fancy Cheviot Mixtures, 
all desirable new shades and regular 
PME VAT oo oes hssckel cas cba tastvoes vadeedueke ciiancs 25c 
35c for yard-wide All-Wool Camels- 
Hair Homespun, in gray, blue and 
Oxford mixtures, special value, 
MO aids: weal tian ccesianies sittinks 35c 
49c for 46-inch All-wool Zibeline 
Novelty Suiting, the biggest bargain 
in St. Louis; these goods we bought 
at auction, and the manufacturer’s 
price in case lots was 75C.....-...0 000 49c 
59c for 42-inch All-wool French Serge 
Plaids, the best value ever offered, 
GE Gan BOE sass ecient aiverisinns 59c 
98c for 54-inch extra quality French 
Broadcloth and Venetians, an endless 
variety of all the popular colorings, 
never before sold for less than $1.25, 
WOR GI ook ic <isinpe aansncenes cesesnasagee (bacon 98c 


Ladies’, Children’s and Infants’ 


Knit Underwear. 


Mr. Keane, a New York manufacturer, 
found himself loaded down with $18,000 
worth of Winter Underwear, with no pros- 
pect of selling it, owing to the continued 
hot weather. He heard Crawford’s could 
sell anything if the prices were right, so we 
bought the lot at 50c on the dollar. Here 
they go: 

Ladies’ extra heavy Fleece-lined Jersey 
ribbed Vests, silk trimmed, pearl but- 
tons, pants to match, buttons on the 
side, worth 39c, to close. seenminicecsos 

Ladies’ All-wool Vests, setuesd gray 
and Camel’s-Hair, silk trimmed, 
pearl buttons, also pants, sold all over 
at $1.00 and. $1.25, to close.........,..:--... 48c 

Ladies’ Fast Black Worsted Cashmere 
Tights, closed and open, worth $1.75, 
to close... ; Zo --. $1.00 

Children’s pune ‘Siiies: eed peas 
ribbed Vests, also Boys’ Drawers, 
sizes 20 to 34, worth up to 35c, to 


RIRME CREO Yc -cacs a sessasencesesdosanenovoie ct 12c 
Children’s Jersey- ribbed Wool Skirts, a 
mixed lot, worth 50c, to close............... 25¢ 


FREE! 


In our Work Room we give free lessons 
every morning from 9 to 12, in art embroid- 
ery. Private lessons in the afternoon. 
Inquire at “Dep’t,” on first floor. 


500 dozen Pillows, tops and backs 
stamped in beautiful designs, for......... 25¢ 
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the Autumn months, the tide of travel sets Southward. Many whocontemplate 
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journeys to Texas, the Southwest and Mexico put off their starting until the 
approach of cooler weather. Therefore it is not out of line to suggest the merits 


of a trip through the Ozarks en route to any of the above localities. The air and scenery are 





TICKET OFFICE 


Eighth and Olive Streets. 


superb, and can be enjoyed to the full from the library observation cars operated via the . : 
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